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In the absence of any lengthened address from 
the President of the Institute, the Chairman 
then called upon Professor Kerr, who, in com- 
pliance with his request, had undertaken to con- 
tribute a short paper tothe meeting. The paper 
dealt mainly with the consideration of the 
difficulties of architectural practice arising from 
the great and varied demands which were now 
being made on the architect from the side both 
for essay on Architectare in London in Sixteenth | of science and art, practical building, aud acces. 
Century, A. T. Taylor; medal of merit for essay | sory decoration. We print it ia full op another 
on Vaulting, T. H. Eagles, B.A. ; stadent’s prize | page. 
in books, H. R. Perry; medalof merit, fordraw-| The contrast between the very simple work, 
ings submitted in competition for Pugin student-| comparatively, which was half a century ago 
ship, W. J. Munt; certificates of honourable | demanded from the architect, coupled with the re- 
mention, for same, W. W. Bethell and W. Wilson. | spect and estimation in which he was then held,as 

The Chairman, announcing that they had now | compared with the immense demands made upon 
concluded the business of the Institute specially, | him now, and the abuse which “ leader-writers”’ 
and arrived at in the daily papers think it witty to heap upon 


that Mr. Raskin has some better explanation to 


hr ild offer than mere petulance or wilfal eccentricity. 
‘4 i tr, The Chairman then presented to the suc. 

cessful competitors the annual prizes, which 
were awarded as follows: — Institute silver 
medal and five guineas, for architectural draw. 
ings, to G. Dale Oliver; medal of merit, for 
ditto, Walter T. Brown; certificate of honourable 
mention, W. T. Whyte; Institute silver medal 
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as we should have wished to see on the occasion. 
have influenced the attendance, or non.attend- 


ance, we cannot, of course, undertake to say; 
but there can be no question that the Conference 


decision of Mr. Ruskin had been communicated 
to her Majesty, through Sir Thomas Biddulph, 


that nothing further should be officially said 
or done in the matter. The Council, as it 
Majesty in this position: they should at once 


recipient. A proposal that Mr. Ruskin’s letter 


motion “that the letter be read” was put to the 


are so well known that it seems a pity the | of light and air could be more clearly defined by 
Council did not contrive to obtain a formal reply |an Act to apply generally, it would effect a 
from him before publishing the award. For the|saving to the country of some thousands a 
credit of a distinguished writer, we may hope | year. 





proceeded to read a short address to the meeting. 


the Institute he bade those friends who had 
come from a distance a hearty welcome; and 
which was also the open. | he must not forget to mention those other mem- 
ing meeting of the third | bers of the profession in the provinces who had 
General Conference of done them the honour of sending their repre. 
Architects, there was » | Sentatives to take part in the discussions upon 
the subjects which would be brought before 
bers of the profession in| them. This would, he maintained, tend not only 
town and country, though towards elevating the general tone and 
i anna not so full an attendance | U2animity of their profession on conflicting 
of the Institute members | Matters; but, at the same time, would secure 
what was just and beneficial to the public at 
Whether certain untoward circumstances may |/@rge. At the first year’s Conference, held in 
1871, much was attempted, and a great deal 
was done ; and that of 1872 materially assisted 
in bringing about a certain ox ae oe 
did open under drawbacks. The President, Sir|0f practice, especially with regard to 

Gilbert Scott, was unavoidably absent, nor was fessional charges, mainly founded upon "the 
any special opening address from his pen forth. | schedules which had been the guide of the 
coming. The chair was taken by Mr. John | members of the Institute for some years pre- 
Gibson, vice-president, to whose lot it fell to ¥ 
make a very unusual, not to say unpleasing, | equitable that they were not only often quoted, 
communication. The Council had recommended | but they had considerable influence and weight 
the presentation of the Gold Medal this year to| in the Courtsof Law. The general regulations 
Mr. Raskin, as a distinguished writer on archi. | for the conduct of architectural competitions 
tecture,—a recommendation which had been duly | was another good work of the last Conference, 
sanctioned by her Majesty. Mr. Ruskin ig|emanating as it did from the main body of 
abroad at present; communication with him was|the members of the profession. It clearly 
unavoidably slow; and when his reply finally| showed that all that was required was 
reached the Council, it was in the form of a| fair and honourable treatment; and arcbi- 
refusal to accept the medal, The refusal came/| tects would act wisely in competing only on 
too late to leave any other course open to the/ similar terms, this being the only course to 
Council, the chairman said, than to withhold the| pursue, which would prevent the outrageous 
medal for the present ; and he announced that the | injustices of which many of their brethren had 


of the employment of surveyors, which was to 
and that they were now awaiting his reply. | engage the attention of the Conference, he stated 
Pending this reply, the Council were of opinion | that if the meeting could arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the question at issue, it would be aj very desirable that they should have this oppor. 
great gain to the whole profession and the 


seems to us, should not have placed her| public generally. He feared that, as the question 
had been so long under consideration, and con. 


have cancelled the award and nominated another | sideiing existing ciroumstances, there were great 
difficulties in the way of a finalsettlement. As 
be read raised a tolerably lively discussion, a| the object of the Conference was to obtain, if 
good many members being of opinion that the | possible, more uniformity on matters of profes- 
reasons for this quite unprecedented act should | sional practice, it would not be foreign to the 
be at once given to the meeting. Eventually a| subject, he thought, to allude to the total want of 
it ina variety of local Building Acts and Sanitary 
meeting, and lost by one vote (fifteen against | Acts in operation throughout the country, which 
fourteen of the Fellows present); and we are| appeared to have been promoted by the autho. 
therefore still in ignorance as to whether the | rities without especial reference to any general 
author of the “Stones of Venice” objects | basis or to the existing Metropolitan Buildings 
to , the —. im hem eee enter to} hok. heh DS Me Pe era. 


him, certainly suggests the inference that those 
iene pete who complain of the profession now are doing 
#0 very wantonly and ignorantly, unless they 
are prepared to show that they are immensely 
wiser, or that their requirements are far greater, 
than those of their fathers. But it does not do 
to push such contrasts too far, for the overdrawn 
abuse found in some of the journals does not 
really represent the feelings of any section of 
society ; it will be found, and many members of 
the profession can testify from their own experi- 
ence, that society rather likes the architect, when 
he has given proof of even moderate aptitude in 
his profession; and the newspaper attacks 
referred to probably do not represent anything 
which can be called an opinion on the part even 
of their writers, but rather a desire to say some 
thing smart on a subject which will be at the 
moment generally interesting; and this is, 
perhaps, as serious a charge against the jour- 
nalists as any which those gentlemen can pos- 
sibly bring against the architects. We do not 
think, however, that the sort of flippant writing 
referred to really influences anybody. 

A discussion on Prof. Kerr’s paper was opened 
by Sir Digby Wyatt, who, glancing at the objects 
of the Conference, the meeting, and the comparing 
notes and ideas by members of the profession, 
thought that such meetings supplied what might 
be termed the contact of flint and stee! neces. 
sary to keep up the fire of genius. Perhaps the 
fire of genius was attempted to be kept up to too 
brilliant a blaze just now, and we were liable to 
fail from attempting too much and too many 
things. That sectionalising of the profession, 
referred to in the paper they had heard, he 
regarded as an absolate necessity, without which 
the great circle of subjects now included under 
the general head of architecture could not pos- 
sibly be adequately dealt with. There were 
local necessities, too, involving local rules of 
practice which could not be ignored ; and it was 















































He commenced by stating that in the name of 


iously, and which were now admitted to be so 


often been victims. With regard to the question 


tanity of meeting architects from different parts 
of the country who would make them acquainted 
with the working of the profession under various 
circumstances. Mr. Atkin, representative of the 
Institute of Ireland, stated that the line between 
the engineer and architect was no better drawn 
in Ireland than in England; rather leading, 
indeed, to the inference that in the sister isle 
the terms “architect,” “engineer,” and “ eur. 
veyor” were all but synonymous and inter- 
changeable. The whole question, as it seems to 
us, tarns a good deal on the matter of names. 
The word architect has come to have a very 
extended and therefore to many persons vague 
meaning, and there is no doubt that it does 
include persons engaged in work of very 
varying kinds. If a subsidiary division or 
two in the profession could be specialized 
by the addition of one or two adjectives to 
the general term “architect,” this might 

the matter a little clearer to the public, 
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then, again, the old and time-honoured name of 
“architect” really means chief builder and 
master of the works, and it would be a great loss 
for either the name or the thing to go. Even 
where other persons are employed under the 
chief architect, in executing decorations, and 80 
on, the value of the one head is, or ought to be, 
unquestionable ; it is only so that we can ensure 
anything like unity of feeling and principle in 
the detailed design and ornament of an edifice. 
Mr. I’Anson, in carrying on the discussion, con. 
sidered that the two invasions of the architect's 
provinee, from the side of engineering and 
decorating, must necessarily occur; they were a 
proof of the activity of the age, and we must 
accept the position. Mr. Dawson, concurring in 
this view, further suggested that as various 
menibers of the profession had their own special 
subjects in which they were well up, it should be 
an understood thing that when an architect met 
with difficulty in work he was not used to, he 
should consult a brother architect who was better 
up init. There are many cases in which this 
might be done, we have no doubt, with ease and 
profit; but we fear this universal brotherly-love. 
and-mutual-advice system, however delightful, 
could not be always carried out in practice; 
nor are we quite sure that it ought to be. 
A man who has spent mach time in mastering 
some one difficult subject can scarcely be ex- 
pected to make a present of the knowledge 
which it has cost him much to gain, The estab. 
lishment or recognition of ‘‘ consulting archi- 
tects” on special branches would put the 
suggestion on a more business-like footing, and 
would be quite practicable. Mr. Parslow (de. 
legate from the Liverpool Architectural Society) 
made some remarks to the point, as to the want 
of a definite system of practical instruction for 
young architecte, whereby they could learn all 
that they had to know about materials and con. 
struction readily and comprehensively. This is 
an old complaint, and it would be a great boon 
if any such book as that of Bartholomew could 
be produced now, suitable to the knowledge and 
requirements of the present day. Mr. Horn- 
blower, in reference to the charges brought 
against architects for allowing bad work in their 
buildings, observed that it was utterly impossible 
that an architect could keep an eye on every- 
thing that was done by a contractor and his 
workmen; and that with dishonest workmen 
the architect might in fact sit at one end of the 
building and be cheated at the other end. Mr. 
Burges, in answer to a call from the chair, said 
his opinion might be very shortly stated; it was 
impossible for one man to be both an archi- 
tectural artist and a practical builder. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, in proposing a vote of 
thanks for the paper, urged that though no 
man could master all the branches of the pro- 
fession, they were all mastered by the pro- 
fession en masse; and that whatever was 
wanted could be successfully carried out within 
the limits of the architectural profession. This 
is quite true, if only the public can be made to 
understand it; and there is something in the 
remark with which Mr. Morris followed it up, 
that painting as an art covered an immense field 
of subjects, but that most painters had their 
known and recognised ground, and were not 
expected to step beyond it, or blamed for not 
doing so. The parallel is not precise, but it is 
not out of relation to the subject. We do not 
go to Mr. Hook for animal painting, or to Mr. 
Riviere for sea.pieces. 

Mr. Sharpe, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
remarked that the subject raised and discussed 
was a very interesting and important one, and he 

‘ hoped it would be further considered during the 
present Conference. 

It may be convenient here to mention that the 
following gentlemen attended the Conference as 
delegates from various proviscial societies :— 

The Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, Mr. 
William Atkins; The Glargow Institute of Architects, 
Mr. J, Salmon; the London Architectaral Association, 
Mr. EB. J. Tarver; the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
Mr, W. Parslow; the Manchester Society of Architects, 
i et nese eae 
Society, Mr. J.D. Webster. ae 

On Tuesday morning, at eleven o'clock, a visit 
was paid to the new Home and Colonial Offices, 
where from twenty to thirty. members of the 
Conference assembled, and were conducted over 
the ve oe Mr. Sheflield, the clerk of the 
works, to whom those who were present are in- 


debted for the civility and attention shown to 
them. A description of the building will be 
found elsewhere. 

The sectional meeting at three p.m. was opened 





by the reading, as announced, of a short paper 


by Professor Lewis 


ON PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 


Waisirg the question of the Art Education of 
the public, which the lecturer bad on another 
occasion treated of, and which he regarded as of 
the utinost importance, and directing his atten. 
tion mainly to the question specially before the 
meeting, viz., the Education of the p Bis omer tae 
Student, the reader said it seemed to him that, 
previously to the pupil entering an office, the 
ovly education neceseary for him was the ordi- 
nary education of a gentleman, with the addition 
of greater attention to drawing and scientific 
teaching than is usually paid. It would be 
rather sad to have to admit that the education 
which one receives at a university or a public 
school, or that which is tested the Oxford 
and Cambridge exeminers at other schools 
should not meet the wants of a youth about to 
devote himself to the study of our art. But he 
thought it did meet it. It was true that draw- 
ing and scientific knowledge had not till very 
lately received anything like due attention in 
our schools and universities, but this was being 
remedied now. Speaking of the three years’ 
course of scientific study at University 
College and King’s College offered for 
civil engineers, and which embraces mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, geology, civil 
and mechasical engineering, surveying and 
levelling, Professor Lewis almost feared that a 
course like this, which entirely ignores any 
creative artistic faculty, and which requires 
such hard work, would be likely to turn the 
enthusiatic young artist from the profession 
altogether. If he could follow it and still retain 
his artistic spirit, it would nevertheless be very 
valuable to him. Coming now to the position of 
the youth in the office, it was to be feared that 
office routine furnished little inducement to him 
to keep up his general education, and that 
languages and mathematics are gradually 
dropped. The want of these is felt afterwards 
in travelling, and in applying the formule 
required in difficult constructions. In regard to 
this the Institute examinations were most useful, 
as requiring that the knowledge of school and 
college be kept up, and as suggesting also the 
special technical branches of study in which that 
knowledge would be useful. Coming now to 
drawing,—it was absolutely essential that every 
architect should be able to realise to himself the 
effect which the mass of his building would have 
if seen in perspective ; to sketch out for himself 
the ornaments with which it was to be adorned ; 
thoroughly to understand the effects which ihe 
various mouldings would have under varying 
effects of light and shade ; and then to complete 
the work by thoroughly understanding the effect 
of colour which his materials and applied decora- 
tion would supply. For all these the best guide 
would be that intuitive perception which sketch. 
ing from actual examples was likely to give. He 
attached great importance to the study and 
practice of perspective, being quitesure that if per. 
epectives were more honestly drawn such things as 
false gables, with nothing behind them, would not 
be so common as they are. But perspectives 
should be such as to show truly the real outline 
and the light and shadow effect of the building, 
and not be made mere vehicles for colour, with 
impossibly tinted stones, slates, or tiles, whose 
colours exist only in the colour-box. In short, 
in drawing what we wanted was form, whether 
of mass or of detail, expressed in the most 
vigorous way, for study. Now as to the most 
important part of the whole, the design: no 
possible course of instruction could make a 
great architect, any more than a great poet. 
We know little of how the few “ great” archi- 
tects of older days, either in the Mediaeval or 
Renaissance period, acquired their special ‘ 
but we might probably conclade that it was by 
the same kind of inspiration which was required 
to make a great poet, a great musician, or a 
great any one. But nevertheless something 
might be done for the young architect by way of 
education in design. Two ways might be sug- 
gested :—first, that pursued at the Architectural 
Association, where designs were made and then 
subjected to the friendly criticism of the author’s 
fellow members. The second method was that 
pursued, he believed, at University Col by 
Professor Poynter, who bad his students’ draw- 
ings ranged side by side and then pointed out 
in public to those same stadents the merits and 
defects of each drawing. So far, Professor 
Lewis quite agreed in training the 
student in the art of design. Beyond it, he had 





little faith. This subject led naturally to the 
question between the relative merit of the 
English pupilage system and the foreign sys- 
tem of education. He had no time to go into 
this part of the subject in detail ; bat his views 
were strongly in favour of the English system 
of pupilage as a basis. Bat somewhat more 
freedom in its working was required than now, 
and that the pupil should have more time at 
his disposal for the study of those buildings 
whose outlines or whose details are recognised 
by common consent as being our realisation of 
what was beautiful and grand in ourart. He had 
seldom put his name with greater pleasure to a 
deed than to that of the Pugin memorial fand, 
which sends the young student to the study, on 
the spot, of those buildings which he could 
never effectually study otherwise. As he draws 
them under various conditions of light and 
shade, they will teach the student, if he ever 
can be taught at all, the secrets of their excel- 
lence. Not that the production of a really ac- 
complished architect could be ensured by this or 
any training; and he knew well that a man of 
real genius might force bimself to the front, or 
be forced, whatever training he had had. But 
he maintained that for the general body of 
young architects, anxious to do what was right 
in their calling, and to do it well, a systematic 
course of education was a good thing; that is, 
would bring forward many a man who would 
otherwise have lagged in the rear, and elevate 
the general tone of their body in every branch 
of the profession. 

A short communication on the subject of 
education was read by the secretary, from Mr. 
Arthur Hill, C.E., who spoke of the loss to the 
profession from the “ accidental” form of educa- 
tion followed ; urged that science and art should 
be united, and studied simultaneously; and that 
young architects and engineers might very well 
carry on the earlier studies for their respective 
professions in concert, and with mutual advan- 
tage. The inducement of a diploma to all archi- 
tects before practising, and of recognised honours 
for those of special merit, should be held forth ; 
and he recommended that this meeting should 
memorialise King’s College and University Col- 
lege to establish diplomas for architecis as well 
as engineers. 

The secretary read also a communication from 
Mr. Robins (Fellow), who took much the same 
view that was advocated by several speakers at 
the previous evening’s meeting, that we lived 
now in an age of specialties, and that architec- 
tural practice must necessarily be “sectionalised” 
much more than formerly. 


THE DISCUSSION 


on Professor Lewis’s paper was then opened by 
Mr. Morris, who gave a sketch of his own process 
of education under the system of twenty or 
thirty years ago, with the view of sug- 
gesting how that knowledge of every branch of 
his profession which he had acquired under the 
old system could be brought within the reach of 
students in the present day. 

Mr. Tarver, president of the Architectural 
Association, wished to express the views of some 
of the young studenta, as elicited at a recent 
meeting of the Association at which the subject 
was considered. It was suggested that there 
should be a recognised text-book of architectural 
study,—that before a youth entered an office 
this text-book should be put into the hands of 
his parents and guardians, so that they might 
really form some judgment as to what he was 
to learn, and how far he was fitted for it. [This 
touches a very important point; for it is certain 
that in many cases parents have scarcely an idea 
of the real requirements of the profession when 
they send a son into it.] There was a great want 
felt of a good lending library, to which pupils 
could have recourse. There was a feeling on 
the part of many pupils (and these the most in- 
dustriously-dis ones) that they should have 
time in the day allowed them, to a certain 
extent, for special stadies, and not be left only 
the evening. That they should be sent to visit 
works in progress more {which is certainly most 
necessary, and ought to be distinctly understood 
in making any agreement between master and 
pupil]; and that during the last years they 
should be allowed to devote time to reading up for 
the examination, as in the legal profession. Mr. 
Tarver made the suggestion that pupils might 
often be articled with advantage to a 
architect who was not overwhelmed with bus. 
ness, and would have time to give them instruc- 
tion; at all events, for a year, before going into 
larger offices. Lastly, every member of the 
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Association at the referred to was in 
favour of exam 


and a diploma 
before ising. 


Mr. Nash thought the whole thing was 
simple : an architect was uired to be 
a good constractor and a 
ought to know as much 

ineer ; the word “engineer” did not mean 
building construction, a knowledge of which 
ought to be common to both i The 
word “ architect” meant really “ chief builder.” 

Mr. E. Hall thought no special training for 
any profession was possible at school ; especially 
as youths seldom , the earlier period 
of school life, what their was to be. 
‘The want of art education in the public and in 
the daily press was a very serious evil: the 
press misled the public continually in these 
matters. 

Mr. Roger Smith thought they had better 
strictly to the subject before the meetirg, whi 
was the education of the architectural student. 
He thought a good general education before 
going into an office very important, but a know- 
ledge of drawing, at least, equally so; and that 
no youth ought to be articled to an architect 
unless he had shown decided proficiency or talent 
in drawing beforehand. [Let parents and guar. 
dians take note of this.] Mr. Tarver’s suggestion 
as to sending pupils toa young architect rather 
pone ym ~ pox where no one had time to 
thin them, ig ed: he would 
farther than Mr. Porven, car eeulh say, “ Send 
the youth for four years to the small office, and 
then let him go for one year to the big on» to 
complete his education.” But he thought sys- 
tematic education beyond the office most neces- 
sary, and that there ought to be increased "aeans 
for giving architectural education in a collegiate | 
form, and for working in classes. Though he) 
scarcely thought a diploma could be made com- 
pulsory, he hoped that in time its gradual 
recognition by the profession would draw a kind 
of fence round them to keep out incompetent 
and uneducated men. 

Mr. Spiers thought the present preliminary 
education in schools very insufficient; there 
shonld be opportunity for a special preliminary 
college training for two years before entering an 
office, and then the pupil should be articled for 
three years only. It would be a very good thing 
if the Institute would publish an authorised 
text-book, indicating the requisite course of 
study for the profession; parents in general 
knew very little about it. There was a feeling 
expressed among the pupils at the Assoriation 
that they were not thought of enough by their 
principals. He thought the principals would 
often be glad to do more for the pupils if they 
saw the precise way to accomplish it. He 
would suggest that where the principal had 
really no time to look after santle. it might be 
part of the recognised duty of the chief assistant 
to look after and instruct them. He thought 
examination could only be made nominally com. 
pulsory, but if the profession generally accepted 
it, the public would respect it. 

Professor Kerr said he had heard many dis- 
cussions on the present subject, and there was 
one fault in all of them,—the idea, namely, that 
some machinery was to be provided by which 
young pupils were to be taken to the furthest 
point with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves. [This, we think, is not at all a fair 
deduction from what has t ired of the feel. 
ings of the best of the students.| Now, the only 
chance for the architect to hold his own in the 
oo day, was for him to be able to show that 

e could do what no one else could do; he must 
be able to build and to design much better than 
any one else could. And to this end students 
should desire to find out, not how much work 
there could be saved, but how much they could 
possibly accomplish. We must not be content 
with @ mere pass-examination, it must be an 
examination to prove that each man knows all 
about his profession. An engineer was a non- 
artistic constructor ; his instruction was entirely 
practical, and he did not ish art in the 
least, An architect was a building constructor 
applying art to his work. Let them keep hold 
of that, and at the same time master construc- 
tion, and they would be doing what no one else 
was doing at present. There was no reason why 
architects should not carry out what were some. 
times considered engineering works ; 


purely 
many of the best stone bridges in the country, 
for instance, had been the work of architects, 
A member of that Conference (Mr. Hornblower) 
had invented an admirable 


floor, of 





not architects 


which they saw a model; why 


turn their attention more to such things, without 
neglecting art? As to art education, there was 
quite enough elementary education already ; 
what we wanted was the higher education. Every 
one who had passed the preliminary examination 
of the Institute ought to go in for the “ pro- 
ficiency” examination ; but, instead of that, there 
were only five in two years. 2°5 candidates per 
ear would never do, 

Mr. Sharpe thought much more time and 
harder study were required to be really a good 
art architect than was generally feed. H 
had twenty-five years ago the active 
practice of the profession, having before that 
time built about thirty churches, and supposing 
himself to have understood Gothic architecture 
pretty fairly then. And now, after twenty-five 
years of continuous study of the finest monu- 
ments of the art, his feeling was that he won- 
dered how he had ever had the presumption to 
carry out anything at all in the former state of 
his experience and knowledge. He thought 
pupils should be allowed an interval every year, 
during which they could quit office routine and 
betake themselves to study of this kind. 

Mr. Watson, referring to Mr. Kerr’s remarks 
as to the examinations, said the object of 
them was to ensure that no one practising as 
an architect should be below a certain standard 
in knowledge and education; higher ability 
would be sure to develop itself afterwards, and 
much more individuality would be secured than 
by any attempt to frame a kind of school system 
for the whole of the profession. Foreign archi- 
tects thought the development of distinct in- 
dividaal genius which existed in the English 
profession a very valuable thing. He thought 
that the present system of apprenticeship re. 
quired to be altered in form and spirit, and that 
young architects should be distinctly pupils, and 
not apprentices. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Spiers, as to 
whether students could in any way make use of 
the valuable collection of books in the Institute 
Library, Mr. Eastlake said he was very much 
surprised to hear the question asked. Over and 
over again it had been stated that any student 
bringing a recommendation from a member of 
the Institute was at liberty to use the library as 
much as he wished. 

After a few words from Mr. Lewis in regard 
to one or two of the points raised in the dis. 
cussion, the meeting adjourned. 


VISIT TO THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


At twelve on Wednesday morning a consi- 
derable number of gentlemen met at the 
entrance of the new Palace on Muswell-hill, to 
go through the work, under the gnidance 
of Mr. Lucas, the contractor. The party walked 
round the building first, and subsequently 
throngh the interior, which, however, is in too 
unfinished a state at present to be judged of, 
except in regard to general arrangement. The 
large concert-room, or festival-hall, will be a fine 
apartment. Its success acoustically will hardly 
be insured by the semicircular roof, with a good 
deal of glass, which is being constructed over it, 
unless something be adopted in the nature of 
the velarium with which the Albert Hall has fami- 
liarised us; but,in short, it does not appear that 
any attempt is being made to produce a concert. 
room based on any distinct principle in regard 
to sound and effect. The two picture-galleries 
seem to have a very satisfactory light, simply 
contrived. Ample area is provided for re- 
freshment-rooms and every other convenience, 
and the large conservatory, lofty enough for 
almost any kind of vegetation, will be a fine 
feature of the building. The architectural 
style did not impress the visitors much, 
and criticiems were passed which might possibly 
have taken a milder tone had they been 
after, instead of before, the very liberal and ex- 
cellent lanch provided by the contractors, and 
about which there was no difference of opinion 
whatever. Mr. Carrey, who acted as chairman, 

the health of the contractors, Mesers. 
Kelk & Lucas, and prosperity to the Alexandra 
Palace Company, which was very heartily re- 
sponded to; and Mr. Lucas, in returning thanks 
tock the opportunity of saying how much they 
were indebted to Mr. Clements, the working 
r at the building, for the admirable way 
in which the work was carried on. Subsequently 
Mr. Hornblower proposed the health of Mr. 
Carrey and Mr. Roger Smith, the secretaries for 
the visits, which was responded to by the latter 
gentleman, Mr. Carrey having been called away 
earlier by other engagements. 


press, 
e| details. The object of the 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS, 


At the meeting on Wednesday evening, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Vulliamy, vice-pre- 
sident, for the discussion of a promised 
communication by Professor Kerr, on the above 
subject. The paper read referred to a case in 
which the reader of it was lately concerned, 
and of which, as accounts of it have appeared 
in our colamns as well as in those of the daily 

it is u to recapitulate the 
was to lay 
before professional brethren what the reader 
considered the ~ injustice to which they 
were liable by having inst them of 
want of skill, &c., judged by a who were 
not acquainted at all, probably, with building 
operations, directed by a judge and counsel who 
were equally unacquainted with the subject. 
The legal mind, he considered, was quite at sea 
in regard to the nature of an architect's duties 
and responsibilities, and the reasoning employed 
in the case he referred to, and sanctioned by the 
bench, really amounted, in his opinion, to 
this: that the employment of an architect 
was considered to be a guarantee against 
misadventure to the client. Cases of this kind 
come into court, in fact, singular as it might 
appear, on exactly the same footing as a case of 
breach of promise of marriage: the defendant 
had failed to do something which he had promised 
to do—he had shown “want of due skill and 
attention ”—and a jury had to decide how much 
he had been bound to do, and whether he had 
done it. The verdict of the jury, if given 
against the architect, might lay upon him 
responsibilities quite out of proportion to the 
primary injury complained of, under the theory 
of “consequential damage” to the client— 
damage supposed to have indirectly arisen out 
of the negligence complained of. The practical 
outcome of the paper was this, that under exist- 
ing circumstances the architect was liable, at 
the instance of an ezigéant or disingenuous 
client, to receive very hard measures at the 
hands of the law, owing to the, generally, 
almost total want of acquaintance with the sub- 
ject on the part of those who had to advise 
upon and to find the verdict. The remedy for 
this danger to the profession was, in the first 
place, to be cautious whom they worked for, and 
never, on any account,—even at the instance of 
a client,—to accept a contractor in whose honesty 
and efficiency they could not have reasonable 
confidence. Tn regard to this point, he depre- 
cated very much the following of the trade of 
building contractor in London by persons who 
had not really been bred to that trade, and were 
not even nominally carrying it on: building con- 
tracts for small works were often undertaken by 
persons who were in reality tradesmen in some 
epecial branch,—paper-hangere, painters, and 
others. But the main proposition of the reader 
of the paper was that a combination of persons 
interested in building and construction should be 
formed to provide for arbitration of disputes 
among themselves, instead of letting it go into 
the hands of the lawyers. The Institation of 
Civil Engineers, the Institute of Architects, the 
Institution of Surveyors, and the Builders’ Society 
might jointly take the matter up, and form a 
committee of arbitration, to which matters of 
this kind might be referred. He also recom. 
mended that a committee of the Institute be 
appointed to inquire into the question of archi- 
tects’ responsibility. 

The meeting was, at the request of the reader 
of the paper, considered as a private one, and 
we have therefore merely given in a general way 
the conclusions arrived at; and for the same 
reason shall only touch upon one or two of the 
points raised in the rather long discussion which 
followed (omitting names), especially as no 


made | definite resolution was arrived at. It was 


suggested that the building contract should be 
framed so as to include client, architect, and 
builder, in a threefold contract, sothat the archi- 
tect, in any dispute, would have the benefit of 
the arbitration clause which generally is, and 
always — part of the conditions of a building 
contract. This, we should say, would be to take the 
architect utterly out of his proper position, which 
is that of director of the builder and adviser 
of the client; he is not to be any party to liti- 
gation between the builder and the client, except 
as an arbitrator, so long as they will accept his 
arbitration. A good deal was said as to the 
importance of securing an efficient clerk of 
works, in order to guard against defective con- 
straction or materials being introdaced which 








would give occasion for complaint and litigation, 
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®nd which the architect cannot by any possi- | 
bility personally look after. No doubt this 
Official may bave a more important influence, 
for good or bad, on the work, and an architect 
cannot be too careful in ascertaining the real 
merits of a clerk of works, by personal inquiry 
before engaging him; and we may here allude 
to the injury done to the profession and to the 
public by the loose way in which, perhaps, out 
of a careless good nature, certificates and recom- 
mendations are sometimes given to completely 
incompetent persons for this position. But, 
after all said, we ace of the opinion (which was 
expressed at the meeting by some of the older 
members present) that the clerk of works relieves 
the architect from no responsibility whatever. 
It was urged by one or two gentlemen that the 
clerk of works, being paid by the client, was his 
servant, and responsible to him; but this is 
not the right view of the matter. The clerk 
of works is a person under the orders of the 
architect and of no one else; the architect in 
effect, says to his client,—‘ I cannot look after 
this large work [at some distance perhaps | 
adequately in person without charging you ex- 
orbitantly for my time; your best way is to pay 
the salary of a clerk of works, who will carry out 
my orders in my absence.” This is the plain 
Envglish of the matter; and, in fact, as one 
speaker mentioned, it is very undesirable to 
allow a clerk of works to act much for himself; 
and in a case where the speaker had allowed his 
client to name his own clerk of works, he got 
into no little difficulty afterwards from the 
official in question having given his own direc- 
tions as well as the architect’s, and sending his 
own statement of what was due to the builder, 
in opposition to that of the architect. As another 
speaker said very truly, the clerk of works is 
only a watcher, put there by the architect to see 
that his orders are obeyed, In regard to the 
builder it is evident that, if the instructions of 
the architect are clear and unmistakable, 
the builder is responsible for injuries arising 
from any alteration which he may make without 
the architect’s permission. In regard to the 
competency of legal gentlemen to decide on 
building cases, testimony was given that judges 
in such cases almost always wished to refer the 
case to arbitration; and counsel, if consulted 
previously, generally said at once, “refer it.” 





| be his place in public estimation. 


accept his responsibility in full, the more will he 
be respected by his clients, and the higher will 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND 
MANAGEMENT BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


We resume our notice of part of the evidence 
taken on the Metropolitan Buildings Bill, before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in the chair. 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette, engineer to the Metro- 
politan Board, in bis evidence, stated, more par- 
ticularly with reference to sewers, that the) 
interests of the public were deeply involved in 
the sanitary clauses of the Bill. He considered 
that the junctions made between branch sewers 
aud the main sewers should be under the direct 
supervision and control of the Board. It was 
within his knowledge that the formation of those | 


; 





junctions being left to private individuals had in 


frequently caused damage to the main sewers of 
the Board, which bad cost an enormous ex | 
to construct. He thought the junctions Id- 
be made by the Board’s workmen, and paid for 
by the private individuals. The clause further 
provided for the ventilation of sewers, and the 
trapping of inlets to house-drains, which was a 
very important point. In witness’s opinion it 
was a necessary restriction that no person 
shall build a house so that the level of its 
drain should be below the crown of the 
Board’s sewer, with which it communicated. 
The clause in the Bill providing this restriction 
was a very important clause indeed. The river 
Thames was the lowest point to which drainage 
could be obtained. Ordinary low water in the 
Thames was the lowest level to which drainage 
could be carried. They might take low water to 
be about the level of the Ordnance datum. 
‘here were many large districts of London, such 
as Bermondsey, the Isle of Dogs, Pimlico, Bat. 
tersea, the level of the surface of which was only 
8 ft. above Ordnance datum, or lowwater. Sup- 
posing it to be 5 ft. high, it would, at times of 
heavy rain, be filled with sewage, and therefore 
the sewage would be running at a level of 5 ft. 
above low water. Ifthe surface was only 8 ft. 
above, it was ranning within 3 ft. of the surface, 


| If a person could dig a hole into the ground, and 


‘formed of bad materials, bad 


Unfortunately, it was often referred toa barrister, | put his basement 8 ft. deep the basement might 
on the judge’s recommendation, which scarcely | get drainage into the bottom of that sewer in 
helped matters. There was a general feeling | dry weather, but the moment there came a fall 
that arbitration by architects should be more of rain, which filled up the sewer, the sewage 
provided for, and always resorted to, when running in was above the level of the base- 
possible, in any disputes. At the close of the| ment, and instead of the drain discharging 
discussion a motion was made that a committee | into the sewer, the sewer, without some 
of the Council of the Institute should be appointed | provision, must discharge the sewage back 
to’collect cases and precedents as to the respon-|into the house, and to avoid that a trap. 
sibility of architects, and to report upon the | was put in, and the drainage was cut off. As 
matter to the next Conference. It wag urged long as that state of things existed those houses 
per contra that this would be imposing a very | must be liable to be flooded, and the persons 
heavy task onthe Council for a doubtful result, who occupied those houses thought when the 
and that such a report, and the inquiries on | were flooded, that they were very badly treat 
which it would be founded, would only tend to | In point of fact, there was nothing at the pre- 
raise questions and afford pretexts for dispute sent moment to prevent a man’s digging a hole 
which might never be raised otherwise. The into the ground to any depth, and putting his 
meeting in general adopted this view, and basement in below the level of low water, and 
the proposition was negatived by a large ‘then calling upon the Metropolitan Board to 
majority. give him drainage. This was a state of things 
We have one word to say in conclusion to our | which ought not to exist. The principle upon 
professional brethren who are interested in their | which this was framed was that the level of the 
own welfare and that of the profession at large— | river, which fixed the line of the drains, being 
do not attempt to diminish the fair responsibility fixed and immutable, the houses must be built 
of the architect. Every one will sympathise (as with regard to the level of the drains, as the 
several specially said at the meeting) with a level of the drains could not be altered with | 
member of the profession who has been mulcted regard to the level of the basement. It was 
by the law in a large sum in an apparently quite true that they got an artificial fall of 
arbitrary way. But even if we accept in fall | water by pumping. They pumped 100,000,000— 
what after all (we must be pardoned for sa ing) | gallons a day, but a rainfall might come in’ 
is somewhat of an ex parte statement, we ld | London which would require 3,000 times that. 
be very sorry to see any such cure as the one | quantity, and therefore they must have a dis. 
referred to made an excuse for architects, under | charge by gravitation into the natural outfall of 
fear of being victimised, endeavouring to lessen | the river Thames. 
their responsibility for the work they carry out.| Mr. Bazalgette (to the witnese).—Is it within | 
Our advice is, let the architect be as careful as your knowledge that the Board have recently | 
possible in the selection of the contractor, of the | expended about 2,0001. in the case of flooding 
clerk of the works, of every one else who has to | which ocourred in the Isle of Dogs ? 
work under him—let him absolutely refuse to! Sir Joseph —Yes. 
= | gg Pay ee let it be clearly; Mr. Bazalgette.—I pelea ee the Fleet 
is vee 80 to | Sewer as a case in point, w basemen 
speak, under his thumb: let ee sera full — 
the 
re- 
the 





its 

mb: | of a house had been constructed below the level 

and unmistakable directions are given of the sewer, the Board have spent 63,0001. to 
avoid flooding this house ? 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette.—They have; those 

houses never to have been put in to the 


to 
nn ay ag him fally aauieh the 
sponsibili proper carrying out of 
whole wor maleen he eum sbeer thet biaentont 
have been absolutely disobeyed. The more 


depth they have been; the flooding has arisen 


confident the architect is in himself, the more 
he is absolute master of the whole operations 


entirely from this cause, and that expenditure 
has been involved. 








and operators; and the more ready he is to 


In answer to a question as to the exemptions } 


of railway-arches, the witness stated that he did 
not think there was anything so 
about a railway-arch as to warrant it 
placed under the exemptions of the Act. 
a railway-arch was let to private 


the of trade, it came 


respecting the houses in 
other Leicester-square. 


that kiod left in London, they became very great 
nuisances. He thought that was a crying evil 


‘in London. He did not know any places where 


he had seen those spaces so much The 
provision that every wall should be constructed 
of good bricks was, in his opinion, an essential 
provision. He thought that to speak of materials 
as being simply stone, brick, or concrete, really 
meant ing. Stone, for instance, might 
either be granite, or it might be a soft red 
sandstone. A brick might be a Staffordshire 
blue brick, or a Malm pavior, or it might 
be a place brick. There was almost as 
much difference between those as there was 
between iron and butter; and the same thing 
applied to concrete: they _— have concrete 
ime, with a large 
quantity of gravel; instead of being clean and 
sharp, it might have mud in it, and it would 
tumble to pieces. It would pulverise completely. 
Concrete might be made in a proper way, sothat 
a jt eget gop pana ef apaen He 
had a great deal of experience in concrete 
in the course of making the embankments, and 
works of that kind. He thought the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had done more for the introduc- 
tion of concrete within the last ten or fifteen 
years than, perhaps, had ever been done before; 
and that had been done by their paying attention, 
first to the quality of the cement, by which wats | 
had got the manufacture of cement very mu 
improved: and then, by having regard to the 
mixing of that cement, and the materials with 
which it was mixed. So far had they carried 
that, that they were now able to construct sewers 
of conerete in many cases at half the cost of 
brickwork, with the same strength. in, in 
the case of the Embankment, they were enabled 
to construct the Chelsea Embankment entirely 
of concrete, with a veneered granite face, 
at one-third of the cost of the Victoria 
Embankment. The Victoria Embankment was 


granite, backed with brickwork. When they 


began the Victoria Embankment they should 
not have dared to do what they did when 
they got to the Chelsea Embankment; and 
he was one of those who believed that con- 
crete would be much more used in buildings than 
it had been. From a sanitary point of view it 
was advisable, in his opinion, that the walls of 
dwellings should always have a damping course. 
It was also desirable that the ground surface or 
site of e dwelling-house, where not flagged 
over, should be covered with good concrete not 
less than 6 in. in thickness. He thought this 
provision in the Bill a very wholesome one. 

The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Corrie, 
on behalf of the Commissioners of Sewers and 
the ion of London, with the view of 
eliciting him an admission that the man- 
agement 
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witnesses was Mr. Henry Hart, district sar- 
veyor for West Kensington. He said he had 
been eight years district , and had had 
about twenty-one years’ ence in the Build. 
ing Acts in the metropolis. With reference to 
the Bill before the Committee, he said that 
practically in the out of his duties 
under the Acts of P he found that 
there were several matters which he would 
He 


: 
E 
A 
4 
Hy 


clauses in the Bill generally, with a view to 
whether they would obviate the objecti 
which he found to arise in daily practice ; 
his opinion generally was that under their 

tion the district surveyors would have 
i now had in 


LE 


were the two great 
generally the provisions of the Bill he t 
they would effect im in the 

which were desirable in the public interest. 
In cases of offence against the Act, it 
was the duty of the district 


proceedings at his own expense, 
onus and responsibility of the litigation upon 
himself. He did not think that was a right 
position to put a body of gentlemen like the 
district surveyors in, and he was of opinion 
supposing the administration were cast upon the 
central authority, the district s would 
more uniformly administer the provisions of the 
law without the upon them personally 
that there now was. He thought it would be de. 
sirable to take power to include Willesden in the 
Act. A large town was springing up there, and 
there being no Building Act in operation, they 
built pretty much as they liked. There was no 
reason why Willesden, which was tm es 
part of London, should not be included. It was 
as much a part of London as his own district 
was. 

Mr. Frederick William Porter, architect, and 
district surveyor for Holborn and East Strand; 
Mr. Henry John Hanson, architect, and district 
surveyor for North Battersea ; and Mr, Alexander 
Peebles, architect, and district surveyor for 
North lebone, were also called and ex- 
amined, and they all confirmed the evidence of 
Mr. Hart that there was a necessity for an 
amended Building Act, and that it was desirable 
to alter the position of the district surveyors, both 
as regarded proceedings for offences under the 
Building Act, and also as regarded the payment 
of the surveyors. Mr. Porter was of opinion that 
they should be paid by salary instead of by 
fees as at present, and that fees should be 
Nae sy by the Board. 

r. George Godwin, district surveyor for 
South Islington, was also called and examined 
with reference to his ex “ag building a 
sanitary subjects generally. reply to Mr. 
Philbrick, he witness ‘old he was the editor of 
the Builder, a publication devoted to the architec. 
taral and building professions, and to sanitary 
and social matters. For many years he had 
given his attention, and p Rina | a considerable 

ortion of the columns of the Builder, to the 

iscussion of matters arising in the profession 
with special reference to sanitary questions. 
This special attention he had given both with 
reference to London and the country, and he had 
himself written much on the subject. In this 
position he had uently had to consider 
and discuss, and e the discus. 
sion of, the various views 
presented from all 
and he had formed his views i 
the benefit of such di on, He certainly 
considered it desirable and necessary, in & 
Building Act for the metropolis, to have better 


E 


i 
Sige 
: 
ai 


2 
| 
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an ad 
right direction, but it did not go far enough. 
He thought the See ti aes of Geneuat 
at the bottom of a building was a very desirable 


provision. 
Mr. Philbrick.—Do you think that would be an 
essive matter to require ? 
itnesa.—No, I think it in many cases abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Many houses are simply put 





noe sm soil. 
wou a pee vate 

Mr. Cowley Yen lauded to Liverpool, where 
you say great mischief has been done by low 

nd being filled up with all sorts of rubbish ; 
at do you apply your answer to the entire me- 
tropolitan district, or is it only in exceptional 
cases where you would put the concrete ? 
Witness.—I apply it to the whole of the me. 
tropolitan di ; throughout the suburbs 
handreds of houses are built on the grass. 
To Mr. Philbrick.—They are built on low-lying 
ground which is made by being a shoot for all 
kinds of rubbish. Builders very often take the 
sand ont from the site of the house for the mortar, 


and then fill up the hole with even night soil, 
eg gg can be obtained, I consider 
at 8 ft. 


ald be the minimum height of a 
room for human habitation. Basements below 
such a level that the level for it would 
be below the level of the crown of the sewer 
with which the drain would be connected, should 
not be allowed. Provisions for what the Bill 
calls a damping course are very necessary, but I 
object to the title; I should rather consider it a 
drying course. A damp-proof course is the usual 
term employed. The provision for basement- 
rooms with a wooden floor having a sufficient 
space between the ground and the floor surfaces 


means of air bricks or otherwise, unless the 
ground is concreted over, is very necessary. It 
is indeed necessary even when the ground is 
concreted over. Evils have arisen, even in 

of a very good class, from the want of some such 
precaution. Icertainly think it most desirable 
that there should be a supervision of building 
materials. We have in practice’ no power as 
regards that now. Such a is required to 
provide against a certain class of unscrupulous 
speculative builders who cover the suburbs with 
small rotten houses. I think it is very undesirable 
to allow more than one story in a roof both asa 
matter of sani’ nt and as to the 
spread of fires. Mostly, rooms in roofs lead to 
disease toan enormous extent in London ; they 
are usually unventilated, and low; ser- 
vants and children are put to sleep there, and 
consumption is the result, I am sure, in hundreds 
of cases. They are very hot in sammer and 
very cold in winter, with bad air at both times. 

Mr. Walter.—You said you thought that 
this Bill was a step in the right direction, but 
that it did not go far enough as to sanitary 
matters ? 

Mr. Godwin.—I think there are several blots in 
the Bill. One is as the covering in of 
an aren at the back of a house. The Bill 
provides that there shall be an area of 150 ft. ; 
the old Act says 100 ft, I think that 150 ft. is 
A desirable improvement ; but by the word. 
ing of the new Bill that area may be covered by 
a building the whole height of the main building, 
provided it is lighted by a skylight at the top; 
the result of which would be the creation of a 
mass of houses altogether unfit for habitation, — 
back-to-back houses, with no open area whatever. 
I think if that poiot were taken into consideration 
by the promoters they would see at once the 
necessity of altering it. There might be a 
building put up of three or four stories, pro- 
vided there was a skylight at the topofit. The 
old Act provided that this area of 100 ft. should 
be left open altogether, bat the exigencies of 
trade have led the Metropolitan Board and 
the district surveyors to permit the area 
on the ground story to be covered over, 
but not higher. The latter part of the 
samo clause of the new Bill to which I 
have referred requires altering or " 
because it says this area of 150 ft. is to be 
measured from the ceiling of the ground 
upwards, which is altogether non- 
able. Inasmuch as the area required is, of 
course, horizontal, it cannot be measnred up- 
wards. Then I object to the exemption of 
water-closets attached to a house; being per- 
mitted to be of wood; that would be a most 
dangerous exemption. B80 that while a builder 
would be prevented from putting in a wooden 
frame within 4 in. of the outside wall, he mi 

ut a wooden box 25 ft. in area against 

ck door. I would suggest also that buildings 
not exceeding in area 60 ft. ought not to be of 
wood, as the Bill would permit. 

Mr. Walter. — You would not allow water. 





closets to be exempted ? 


not less than 6 in. to admit of ventilation by | the 


Witness. No; they should be subject to 
control. No one objects to their being made of 
brick at present. 

Mr. Cawley.—Are there any other points in 
which think the Bill might be advan. 
tageoasy amended ? 

itness. —I would like to see some further 
provisions with regard to increasing the width 
of existing streets; and as to the ventilation of 
houses. 

Mr. Cawley.—With regard to new streets, do 
you think the arrangements are sufficient ? 

Sir 3. Hose pprove of the width of 

. ~~ 10u @ e Ww 
40 ft, for streets ? 

Witness.—Yes ; and I think that the height 
of buildings should be restricted, 

In cross-examination by Mr. Howard, the 
witness stated that the limit in the 
Bill as regards the size of manu ies and 
warehouses was most desirable. He thought it 
was so very desirable to make oe uni- 
form and certain that he should unwilling 
to introduce exceptions for any particular dis- 

i cubic feet were quite as much as 
should be permitted. No doubt it would be 
advisable to introduce a clause providing for 

supply of water for the extinction of fires in 

buildings; but with all those provi- 
sions he would not have the cubical contents of 
the building any larger. They could not trast 
to those provisions entirely ; they failed at the 
last moment. A - was worth all 
es in London, If the proprietors 
of large buildings and manufactories undertook 
to make such provisions against fire, he did not 
think a clause might be yielded in their favour. 

Mr. Robert Lewis Roumien, architect, of 
Lancaster-place, Strand, examined, said he had 
been in practice nearly forty years, and had 
built warehouses, private houses, and buildings 
of all kinds, in the metropolis and elsewhere. 
Each successive Building Act had put more 
restrictions on buildings, and the result, from 
his experience, was that with regard to public 
nan | and general sanitary matters the 
buildi had improved in proportion to the 
peor ling because the restrictions were only 
on those things that were objectionable. He 
thought that in the m is there was a 
necessity for some alterations and amendments 
such as were embodied in the Bill. There was 
® great necessity with regard to low-class houses 
more particularly. The proposed regulations 

unduly hard on a builder who 
desired to lay out his land advantageously. In 
his opinion they not only did not go beyond the 
fair requirements of public ety, but he 
thought they did not go sufficiently far. The 
extension of the limit to 300,000 cubic feet was 
undesirable. He would go back to 216,000 
cubic feet. He had had considerable acquaint. 
ance with the architecture of Paris, and the 
limit in height there was 66 ft., which had been 
the limit since the middle of Louis XIV.’s 
time. He had watched bnildings in Paris, 
and the restrictions had never prevented 
the development of Paris in any way. He did 
not think that hitherto the operation of the 
Building Act, as administered, had been harsh 
or unfair upon the public. Although these re- 
strictions were imposed the public submitted to 
them without delay, and it was only scamping 
builders who found them oppressive upon them. 

Mr. Hyman Henry Collins, architect, and 
local surveyor to the parish of Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, also gave strong evidence in 
favour of the Rill, bat he thought with Mr, 
Godwin that, althongh the provision extending 
the areas behind houses to 150 ft. was an ad. 
mirable provision, the clause was not clear in 
its wording. 

Mr. Francis Fowler, architect, and member 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works representing 
Lambeth, and also chairman of the Buildings 
Act Committee, deposed to having been deputed 
by the Board, along with Mr. Ebenezer Saunders, 
to confer with the Institute of British Architects 
and the district surveyors, in order to ascertain 
seo Biss clo oes tas presto 

20 spoke to the practi 
Siatouitiee which there were in working out the 
Act, more especially in consequence of 
magistrates and others not being able to 


i 


years. 

re was e meeting of the 
Act] Committee but some subject was 

t up, under the Building Act, which they 
unable to deal with in consequence of the 
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®nd which the architect cannot by any possi- | accept his responsibility in full, the more will he | of railwa -arches, the witness stated that he did 


No doubt this! 


bility personally look after. 
Official may have a more important influence, 
for good or bad, on the work, and an architect 
cannot be too careful in ascertaining the real 
merits of a clerk of works, by personal inquiry 
before engaging him; and we may here allude 
to the injury done to the profession and to the 
public by the loose way in which, perhaps, out 
of a careless good nature, certificates and recom- 
mendations are sometimes given to completely 
incompetent persons for this position. But, 
after all said, we ace of the opinion (which was 


expressed at the meeting by some of the older | po 


members present) that the clerk of works relieves 
the architect from no responsibility whatever. 
It was urged by one or two gentlemen that the 
clerk of works, being paid by the client, waa his 
servant, and responsible to him; bat this is 
not the right view of the matter. The clerk 
of works is a person under the orders of the 
architect and of no one else; the architect in 
effect, says to his client,—‘ I cannot look after 
this large work [at some distance perhaps} 
adequately in person without charging you ex- 
orbitantly for my time; your best way is to pay 
the salary of a clerk of works, who will carry out 
my orders in my absence.” This is the plain 
English of the matter; and, in fact, as one 
epeaker mentioned, it is very undesirable to 
allow a clerk of works to act much for himself ; 
and in a case where the speaker had allowed his 
client to name his own clerk of works, he got 
into no little difficulty afterwards from the 
official in question having given his own direc- 
tions as well as the architect's, and sending his 
own statement of what was due to the builder, 
in opposition to that of the architect. As another 
speaker said very truly, the clerk of works is 
only a watcher, put there by the architect to see 
that his orders are obeyed. In regard to the 
builder it is evident that, if the instructions of 
the architect are clear and unmistakab‘ 
the builder is responsible for injuries arising 
from any alteration which he may make without 
the architect’s permission. In regard to the 
competency of legal gentlemen to decide on 
building cases, testimony was given that judges 
in such cases almost always wished to refer the 
case to arbitration; and counsel, if consulted 
reviously, generally said at once, “refer it.” 
Jnfortunately, it was often referred to a barrister, 
on the judge’s recommendation, which scarcely 
helped matters. There was a general feeling 
that arbitration by architects shou'd be more 
provided for, and always resorted to, when | 
ible, in any disputes. At the close of the 
iscussion a motion was made that a committee 
of the Council of the Institute should be appointed 
to’collect cases and precedents as to the respon. 





sibility of architects, and to report upon the 
matter to the next Conference. It was urged | 
per contra that this would be imposing a very | 
heavy task onthe Council for a doubtful result, 
and that such a report, and the inquiries on | 


be respected by his clients, and the higher will 
be his place in public estimation. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND 
MANAGEMENT BiLL IN COMMITTEE. 


We resume our notice of part of the evidence 


taken on the Metropolitan Buildings Bill, before | their 
Commons, 


the Select Committee of the House of 

Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in the chair. 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette, engineer to the Metro- 
litan Board, in bis evidence, stated, more par. 
ticularly with reference to sewers, that the 
interests of the public were deeply involved in 
the sanitary clauses of the Bill. He 

that the junctions made between branch sewers 
aud the main sewers should be under the direct 
supervision and control of the Board, It was 
within his knowledge that the formation of those 
junctions being left to private individuals had 
frequently caused damage to the main sewers of 
the Board, which had cost an enormous ex 

to construct. He thought the junctions ld 
be made by the Board’s workmen, and paid for 
by the private individuals. The clause further 
provided for the ventilation of sewers, and the 
trapping of inlets to house-draina, which was a 
very important point. In witness's opinion it 
was a necessary restriction that no 


person 
shall build a house so that the level of ite’ 


drain should be below the crown of the 
Board's sewer, with which it communicated. 
The clause in the Bill providing this restriction 
was a very important clause indeed, The river 
Thames was the lowest point to which drainage 
could be obtained. Ordinary low water in the 
Thames was the lowest level to which drainage 
could be carried. They might take low water to 
be about the level of the 
There were many large districts of London, such 


as Bermondsey, the Isle of Dogs, Pimlico, Bat. 


tersea, the level of the surface of which was only 
8 ft. above Ordnance datum, or low water. Sup- 
posing it to be 5 ft. high, it would, at times of 
heavy rain, be filled with sewage, and therefore 
the sewage would be running at a level of 5 ft. 
above low water. 
above, it was ranning within 3 ft. of the surface, 
If a person could dig a hole into the ground, and 
put his basement 8 ft. deep the basement might 
get drainage into the bottom of that sewer in 
dry weather, but the moment there came a fall 
of rain, which filled up the sewer, the sewage 
running in waa above the level of the base- 
ment, and instead of the drain di i 
into the sewer, the sewer, without some 
provision, must discharge the sewage back 
into the house, and to avoid that a trap 
was put in, and the drai was cut off. As 
long as that state of things existed those houses 
must be liable to be flooded, and the persons 
who occupied those houses thought when the 
were flooded, that they were very badly treat 


Ordnance datum. 


If the surface was only 8 ft. 


which it would be founded, would only tend to In point of fact, there was nothing at the pre- 
raise questions and afford pretexte for dispute | sent moment to prevent a man’s digging a hole 
which might never be raised otherwise. The into the ground to any depth, and putting his 
meeting in general adopted this view, and basement in below the level of low water, and 
the proposition was negatived by a large | then calling upon the Metropolitan Board to 
majority. give him drainage 
We have one word to say in conclusion to our | which ought not to exist. The a, upon 
professional brethren who are interested in their | which this was framed was that level of the 
own welfare and that of the profession at large— | river, which fixed the line of the drains, being 
do not attempt to diminish the fair responsibility fixed and immutable, the houses must be built 
of the architect. Every one will sympathise (as with regard to the level of the drains, as the 
several specially said at the meeting) with a level of the drains could not be altered with 
member of the profession who has been mulcted regard to the level of the basement. It was 
by the law in a large sum in an apparently quite true that the 
arbitrary way. But even if we accept in fall water by pumping. y a 
what after all (we must be pardoned for saying) / gallons a day, but a rainfall might come in 
is somewhat of an ex parte statement, we should London which would require 3,000 times that 
be very sorry to see any such cure as the one | quantity, and therefore they must have a dis. 
referred to made an excuse for architects, under charge by gravitation into the natural outfall of 
fear of being victimised, endeavouring to lessen | the river Thames. 
their bility for the work they carry out.| Mr. (to the witness)—Is it witkin 
Our advice is, let the architect be as careful as | your knowledge that the Board bave recently 
possible in the selection of the contractor, of the expended about 2,0001. in the case of i 
clerk of the works, of every one else who has to | which occurred in the Isle of Dogs ? 
work under him—let him absolutely refuse to| Sir Joseph Bazalgette.—Yes. 
em any doubtful man, and let it be Mr. Bazalgette.—I believe, taking the Fleet 
that he is to have everybody, ao to | sewer as a case in point, where the basements 
speak, under his thumb: let him see that full constructed below the level 
and unmistakable directions are given to the 
oe agg him fully accept the 
sponsi’ ‘or proper carrying out of 
whole work, unless be can show that his 
have been absolutely disobeyed. The more 
confident the architect is in himself, the more 
he is absolute master of the whole operations 
and operators; and the more ready he is to 


} 





This was a state of things 


got an artificial fall of | 
mped 100,000,000 | 


not think there was anything so exceptional 
about a railway-arch as to warrant it 
placed under the exemptions of the Act. 
a railway-arch was let to private individuals for 
the purpose of trade, it came into 

asa house let to anybody. They 
not be compared to the buildings proper 
railway company, which 


Hy 











public , there should be some public 
suthorit tp step in, in the interests of 
_ the pu insist on the owner 
| building or 

| State. All over London the 
| the necessity of that. Two glaring instances 
had been mentioned to the committee. The one 
| respecting the houscs in Stamford-street, and the 
other Leicester-square. But in addition to these, 
in the East of London, particularly where rail- 
_ ways had been constructed, and where the com- 
‘panies had purchased large quantities of land, 
there were awkward corners left which could 
not be utilised until some of the property in the 
neighbourhood was pulled down and recon- 
structed; and wherever there were spaces of 
that kiod left in London, they became very great 
nuisances. He thought that was a crying evi) 
in London. He did not know any places where 
he had seen those spaces so much abused. The 
provision that every wall should be constructed 
of good bricks was, in his opinion, an essential 
provision. He thought that to speak of materials 
as being simply stone, brick, or concrete, really 


| 
; 


meant Stone, for instance, might 
either be granite, or it might be a soft red 
sandstone, A brick might a Staffordshire 
blue brick, or a Malm pavior, or it might 
be a place brick. There was almost as 
much difference between those as there was 
between iron and butter; and the same thing 
applied to concrete: they sy have concrete 
‘formed of bad materials, bad lime, with a large 
quantity of gravel; instead of being clean and 
sharp, it might have mud in it, and it would 
tumble to pieces. It would pulverise completely. 
Concrete might be made in a proper way, so that 
Dept pagtonas pep peice gga He 
had had a great deal of experience in concrete 
in the course of making the embankments, and 
works of that kind. He thought the M 
Board of Works had done more for the introduc- 
tion of concrete within the last ten or fifteen 
years than, perhaps, had ever been done before ; 
and that had been done by sci fy apy 
first to the quality of the cement, by which wie 
had got the manufacture of cement very mu 
improved: and then, by having regard to the 
mixing of that cement, and the materials with 
which it was mixed. So far had they carried 
that, that they were now able to construct sewers 
of conerete in many cases at half the cost of 
brickwork, with the same strength. Again, in 
the case of the Embankment, they were enabled 
to construct the Chelsea Embankment entirely 
of concrete, with a veneered granite face, 
at one-third of the cost of the Victoria 
Embankment. The Victoria Embankment was 
ite, backed with brickwork. When they 
the Victoria Embankment they should 
not have dared to do what they did when 
they got to the Chelsea Em ment; and 
he was one of those who believed that con- 
crete would be mach more used in buildings than 
ithad been. From a sanitary point of view it 
was advisable, in his opinion, the walls of 
dwellings should always have a damping course. 
‘It was also desirable that the ground surface or 
' site of ev dwelling-house, where not flagged 
_ over, be covered with good concrete not 
‘less than 6 in. in thickness. He thought this 
_ provision in the Bill a very wh<ciasome one. 


The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Corrie, 


on behalf of the Commissioners of Sewers and 
| the Corporation of London, with the view of 


with regard to sewerage. 
for exercising a general 


management, especial 
In answer to a question as to the exemptions jif there was a semi 
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control, he t ht it should apply to all parts of | on the ordinary soil, and very often, indeed, the] Witness.—No; they should be subject to 
London, under the management and superinten. good is taken away and bad stuff Soe: in;| control, No one objects to their being made of 
an disease 


dence of one body. 


there 

desire to see improved. He had considered the 
clauses in the Bill generally, with a view to see 
whether they would obviate the objections 
which he found to arise in daily practice; and 
his opinion generally was that under their opera. 
tion the district surveyors would have more 
control over materials than now had in 
certain cases, and that they would have a better 
tribunal for disposing of their difficulties than 


which were desirable in the public interest. 
In cases of offence the Act, it 


i xpense, 
onus and responsibility of the litigation upon 
himself. He did not think that was a right 
positi to put a body of gentlemen like the 


springing up there, and 
there being no Building Act in operation, they 
built pretty much as they liked. There was no 
reason why Willesden, which was ically 
part of London, should not be included. It was 
as much @ part of London as his own district 
was. 

Mr. Frederick William Porter, architect, and 
district surveyor for Holborn and East Strand ; 
Mr. Henry John Hanson, architect, and district 
surveyor for North Battersea ; and Mr. Alexander 
Peebles, architect, and district surveyor for 
North lebone, were also called and ex- 
amined, and they all confirmed the evidence of 
Mr. Hart that there was a necessity for an 
amended Building Act, and that it was desirable 
to alter the position of the district surveyors, both 
as regarded proceedings for offences under the 
Building Act, and also as regarded the payment 


of the surve Mr. Porter was of opinion that 
they should be paid by salary instead of by 
fees as at present, and that fees should be 


collected by the Board. 

Mr. George Godwin, district surveyor for 
South Islington, was also called and examined 
with reference to his ex in were 
sanitary subjects generally. In reply to Mr. 
Philbrick, a witness oat ba was the editor of 
the Builder, a publication devoted to the architec. 
taral and building professions, and to sanitary 
and social matters. For years he had 
given his attention, and p Roun & considerable 
portion of the columns of the Builder, to the 
discussion of matters arising in the profession 
with special reference to sanitary questions. 
This special attention he had given both with 
reference to London and the country, and he had 
himself written much on the subject. In this 
position he had frequently had to consider 
and discuss, and part in the discus- 
sion 5 views onda ies 
presen quarters upon the su ject, 
and he had formed his views after having had 
the benefit of such discussion. He certainly 


considered it desirable and necessary, in @ 
Building Act for the to have better 
provisions than at t with regard to sani- 


looked at the Bill gene. 
rally, and considered it was an advance in the 
right direction, but it did not go far enough. 


provision, 
Mr. Philbrick.—Do you think that would be an 
essive matter to require ? 
itness.—No, I think it in many cases abso. 


lately necessary, 


Many houses are simply put 








soil 
, especially in Li 


traced to have from exhalations 
from such soil. think.a layer of concrete 
would bea very good isi 


Mr. Cawley.— You alluded to Liverpool, where 
you say great mischief has been done by low 
nd being filled up with all sorts of rubbish ; 
at do you apply your answer to the entire me- 
tropolitan district, or is it only in exceptional 
cases where you would put the concrete ? 
Witness.—I apply it to the whole of the me. 
tropolitan district ; throughout the suburbs 


grass. 

To Mr. Philbrick.—They are built on low-lying 
ground which is made by being a shoot for all 
kinds of rubbish. Builders very often take the 
sand ont from the site of the house for the mortar, 
and then fill up the hole with even night soil, 
and anything that can be obtained, I consider 
that 8 ft. ld be the minimum height of a 
room for human habitation. Basements below 
such a level that the level for draining it would 
be below the level of the crown of sewer 
with which the drain would be connected, should 
— be Prsceaten Provisions for what ony _ 

a ping course are very necessary, but 
object to the title; I should rather consider it a 
drying course. A damp-proof course is the usual 
term employed. The provision for basement- 
rooms with a wooden floor having a sufficient 
space between the ground and the floor surfaces 
not less than 6 in. to admit of ventilation by 
means of air bricks or otherwise, unless the 
ground is concreted over, is very necessary. It 
is indeed necessary even when the ground is 
concreted over. Evils have arisen, even in houses 
of a very good class, from the want of some such 
precaution. I certainly think it most desirable 
that there should be a supervision of building 
materials. We have in practice’ no power as 
regards that now. Such a is required to 
provide against a certain c of unscrupulous 
speculative builders who cover the suburbs with 
small rotten houses. I think it is very undesirable 
to allow more than one story in a roof both asa 
matter a arrangement and as to the 
spread of fires. Mostly, rooms in roofs lead to 
disease toan enormous extent in London ; they 
are usually unventilated, and very low; ser- 
vants and children are put to sleep there, and 
consumption is the result, I am sure, in hundreds 
of cases. They are very hot in sammer and 
very cold in winter, with bad air at both times, 

Mr. Walter.—You said you thought that 
this Bill was a step in the right direction, but 
that it did not go far enough as to sanitary 
matters ? 

Mr. Godwin.—I think there are several blots in 
the Bill. One is as regards the covering in of 
an area at the back of a house. The Bill 
provides that there shall be an area of 150 ft. ; 
ee says 100 ft. sey eure eben is 
a esirable improvement ; but word. 
ing oF the new Bill that area may be covered by 
a building the whole height of the main building, 


provided it is lighted by a skylight at the top ; | the develop 


the result of which would be the creation of a 
mass of houses altogether unfit for habitation, — 
back-to-back houses, with no open area whatever. 
I think if that poiot were taken into consideration 
by the promoters they would see at once the 
necessity of altering it, There might be a 
building put up of three or four stories, pro- 
vided there was a skylight at the topofit. The 
old Act provided enti 9 tod con ft. — 
be left open altogether, but the exigencies o 
trade ae led the Metropolitan Board and 
the district surveyors to permit the area 
on the ground story to be covered over, 
but not higher. The latter part of the 
same clause of the new Bill to which I 
have referred requires altering or explanation, 
because it says this area of 150 ft. is to 
measured from the ceiling of the ground 

upwards, which is altogether ved ows aliwca f 
able. Inasmoch as the area i is, of 
course, horizontal, it can 
wards. Then I object to the exemption 


of 
water-closets attached to a house; being per- | previous 


dangerous exemption. So that while a 
would be prevented from putting in a wooden 
frame within 4 in. of the outside wall, he mi 

t a wooden box 25 ft. in area against his 

door. I would suggest also that 

not exceeding in area 50 ft. ought not to be of 
wood, as the Bill would permit. 

Mr. Walter. — You would not allow water. 


closets to be exempted ? 





been | brick at present. 


Mr. Cawley.—Are there any other points in 
which think the Bill might be advan. 
tageonay amended ? 

itneas.—I would like to see some further 

provisions with regard to increasing the width 

- existing streets; and as to the ventilation of 
ouses. 


ar on tit regard to new streets, do 
you thi arrangements are sufficient ? 

Bir J. Hogg. Y of the width of 

° .— You 8 ve ow 
40 ft. for prs ? wld 

Witness.—Yes; and I think that the height 
of buildings should be restricted. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Howard, the 
witness stated that the limit a the 
Bill as regards the size of manu jes and 
warehouses cote — He thought it 
was so very desirable to wy yen jon uni- 
form and certain that he should unwilling 
to introduce ions for any particular dis. 
trict. 300,000 cubic feet were quite as much as 
should be permitted. No doubt it would be 
advisable to introduce a clause providing for 
a supply of water for the extiaction of fires in 
all large buildings; but with all those provi- 
sions he would not have the cubical contents of 
the building any larger. They could not trust 
to those provisions entirely ; a failed at the 
last moment, A y-wall was worth all 
the fire-engines in London. If the proprietors 
of large buildings and manufactories undertook 
to make such provisions net fire, he did not 
think a clause might be yielded in their favour. 

Mr. Robert Lewis Roumieu, architect, of 
Lancaster-place, Strand, examined, said he had 
been in practice nearly forty years, and had 
built warehouses, private houses, and buildings 
of all kinds, in the m lis and elsewhere, 
Each successive Building Act had put more 
restrictions on buildings, and the result, from 
his —— was that with regard to eo" 
nen | general sanitary matters the 
bui had improved in proportion to the 
rest because the restrictions were only 
on those things that were objectionable. He 
thonght that in the m is there was a 
necessity for some alterations and amendments 
such as were embodied in the Bill. There was 
& great necessity with regard to low-class houses 
more particularly. The regulations 
would not press unduly hard on a builder who 
desired to lay out his land advan ly. In 
his opinion they not only did not go beyond the 
fair requirements of public ety, but he 
thought they did not go sufficiently far. The 
extension of the limit to 300,000 cubic feet was 
undesirable. He would go back to 216,000 
cubic feet. He had had considerable acquaint. 
ance with the architecture of Paris, and the 
limit in height there was 66 ft., which had been 
the limit since the middle of Louis XIV.’s 
time. He had watched buildings in Paris, 
and the restrictions had never prevented 
ment of Paris in any way. He did 
not think that hitherto the ope of the 
Building Act, as administered, had been harsh 
or unfair upon the public. Although these re- 
strictions were imposed the public submitted to 
them without delay, and it was only scamping 
builders who found them oppressive upon them. 

Mr. Hyman Henry Collins, architect, and 
local surveyor to the parish of Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, also gave strong evidence in 
favour of the Bill, but he —_— with Mr, 
Godwin that, although the provi extending 
the areas behind houses to 150ft. was an ad. 
mirable provision, the clause was not clear in 
its wording. 

Mr. Francis Fowler, architect, and member 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works representing 


be | Lambeth, and also chairman of the Buildings 


Act Committee, deposed to having been deputed 
by the Board, along with Mr. Ebenezer Sannders, 
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inadequacy of the provisions cf the Act. The 
present Bill had been prepared after first of all 
having the opinions of the officers of the Board, 
and then consulting delegates from the building 
trade, and the Institute of British Architects 
and district surveyors. He did not say that the 
Board had all the suggestions, but to 
the best of their ability they bad endeavoured 
to embody those suggestions which they thought 
were in the interests of the public. 

The committee adjourned. 

On the re-assembling of the Committee on 
Tuesday last, Captain Shaw was again called, 
and handed in a table showing, first the number 
of fires that have actually occurred in London 
since 1840, year by year; and secondly, the 
population of London, the number of houses, the 
number of people to each house, the people to 
each fire, and the houses to each fire. This 
table showed that while the population of 
London had increased during the fast 34 years 
from 1,907,036 to 3,342,490,for 75 per cent., and 
the number of houses from 258,425 to 479,329, or 
82 per cent., the number of fires had more than 
doubled, having increased from 681 to 1,548, or 
127 per cent. The total number of fires during 
the 34 years, was 38,241. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson Galpin, of the firm of 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, printers, was next 
examined. His evidence had special reference to 
the large new premises which his firm are 
erecting between the Old Bailey and Farringdon. 
street. He said that in laying out the new build- 
ing they had not observed the limit with the 
vertical divisions, but in that part which was 
confined to the stowage of goods they had. 
The other portion of the witness's evidence 
bad reference to the limit in the Bill as to 
the cubical contents of large buildings, and as 
to whether the —- they were erecting 
came under the head of warehouses, which he 
denied they did. It would be impossible to 
conduct such a business as theirs if they were 
restricted as to the cubical contents. Unless 
there was a dispensing power in certain cases 
inserted in the Bill, he should decidedly object 
to the Bill sofaras the limit of cubical contents was 
concerned. The size of that portion of the building 
where they had disregarded the restriction as to 
cubical contents was 1,200,000 ft. They had been 
before a magistrate to determine whether their 
building was a warehouse within the meaning of 
the present Act, and the magistrate decided it 
was not a warehouse; and, therefore, when they 
laid out the premises which they were now erect- 
ing, which they supposed would be under 
the old Act, they concluded that they were not 
under the provision that would restrict them, and 
their anxiety now was lest they should be 
brought under the new Act, and under its 
restrictions, as they considered they were not 
under the restrictions of the old Act. The 
question of cubical contents was a question of 
the existence of their business. They could not 
carry on their business if limited in cubical 
Contents. 

Sir James Hogg, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was next examined, and stated 
that from the time when he was made chairman 
of the Board he had always stated at the meet. 
ings of the Building Acts Committee that modi- 
fications and alterations were required in the 
existing Act. That was from representations 
made by the legal adviser of the Board, and also 
from bis own experience, before the Building 
Acts Committee, of the working of the Act. 
From time to time a great deal of care and con- 
sideration had been bestowed upon the Bill, 
which was in preparation even before he 
was @ member of the Board. The wit- 
ness next stated that it was entirely a 
mistake to say that the Association of 
District Surveyors, who appeared through the 
British Architects’ Institute, were not oon. 
sulted with regard to the Bill. He next said 
that in the course of the consideration of the Bill 
every interest was consulted. Deputations from 

all classes and everybody affected constantly 
attended before the Parliamentary Committee, 
and the present Bill had been founded on all 
that previous communication and consultation. 
It was the result of it. He considered that 
eatin & one of those interests had been fully and 
amply consulted. With regard to all questions 
of construction, the architects, builders, and 
district surveyors had been consulted. The 


Board had not consulted anybody as to the posi- 
tion of district surveyors to be elected in the 
future. The Board considered that to be a ques- 
tion of policy which they would decide for them- 





selves without asking for advice from anybody. ! 


The Board had thought it advisable that the 
district surveyors should re directly to the 
Board, and that the Board should take action 
with regard to offences against the Building Act. 
In order to secure uniformity, and to have the 
law universally administered in one way through- 
out the metropolis, it was desirable that the 
Board should have a general control of the dis- 
trict surveyors in that respect. 

Dr. Ross, medical officer of health to the 
St. Giles’s Board of Works, gave evidence in 
favour of the Bill with re to its sanitary 
provisions and the height of rooms. His district 
was avery crowded one, and if they could 
150 superficial feet instead of 100 feet r 
the old Act, it would be a great improvement. 
He was strongly in favour of the provision for 
covering over the surface of the ground occapied 
by a building with a layer of concrete 6 in. thick. 
Unless that was done the health of London 
could not be very much improved. In reference 
to ventilation, the witness said that he did not 
quite understand the clause on the 71st 
the 6th schedule, the first rule in which said that 
“unless in any case the Board otherwise allow, 
every new building, being in whole or in part a 
dwelling-bouse, except where all the rooms 
therein above the ground story can be lighted and 
ventilated directly from a street or public place, 
or from ground adjoining and appropriated to 
the building, or to it in common with others, or 
by a skylight or otherwise from above.” He did 
not cuhansiand the amount of space that was 
required there; it might not be larger than that 
table; it might be surroonded by houses; and 
if there was as much space as that they did 
not require the 150 superficial feet at the back 
or side. 

Mr. Philbrick.—It might be a small space 
covered with a skylight ? 

Witness.— Yes. 

Mr. Philbrick.—That is a defect in the Bill, 
which was pointed out by Mr. George Godwin, 
and which we immediately saw and recognised, 
and that must be altered, so as to secure the 
150 ft.; this correction being made would that 
satisfy you ? 

Witness.—Yes; there should be a sufficient 
space in front, then the Bill would be a great 
improvement in that respect. 

r. William Hardwicke, medical officer of 
health for Paddington, gave similar favourable 
evidence as to the sanitary provisions of the 
Bill. 

This closed the case on behalf of the pro- 
moters. 

Mr. Rodwell then addressed the Committee 
on behalf of the railway compenies ; after which 

The Chairman stated that the view of the 
Committee was that it was not desirable that 
the general provisions of the Bill should apply 
to railway arches, further than that they should 
be enclosed by non-inflammable materials, where 
it was necessary that they should be enclosed ; 
and where there were any railway arches 
which were used as habitations the same rule 
should apply to them as would apply to other 
dwellings. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Garth addressed the 
Committee at considerable length, on behalf of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and the Inner and Middle Temple, 
being exempted from the operations of the Act. 

Mr. Corrie, the City Remembrancer, next 
made a statement on behalf of the Corporation 
of London in favour of the City not bei 
included in the Act, and afterwards tend 
himeelf for examination, when, in answer to 
questions from the Committee, he gave his 
reasons why he considered the City ought not to 
be brought under the provisions of the Bill. In 
cross-examination by Mr. Philbrick, he admitted 
that many improvements within the City 
boundaries had been effected by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, inclading the construction of 
Queen Victoria-street. 

Mr. Round next addressed the Committee on 
behalf of several wholesale traders, and was 
followed by Mr. Mackarell on behalf of certain 
large manufacturers, and also in support of the 
petition of the district surveyors. His address 
ocoupied the remainder of the sitting up to four 
o'clock, when the Committee further adjourned 
to Thursday. 








A New Mansion is to be erected at L 
Heath, in the county of for the Right. 
Hon. Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P.,from the designs 
of Mr. David eyo The ve als 
Sim & Son, o er-street, uare, 
has been accepted at 9,780 





THE PROPOSED DECORATION OF 
ST. PAUL'S. — 


Tuer objections we were forced most re- 
lactantly to bring forward as i Mr. 


Barges’s scheme have been and 
strengthened on all sides since we wrote; in 
fact, in the face of the universal condemnation 
expressed we cannot believe it possible that it 
will be proceeded with. Messrs. G. Cavendish 
Bentinck, James » Edmund Oldfield, 
and T. Gambier Parry, members of the “ Fine 
Arts Committee,” the Executive 
Committee, and forming, exclusively of the 
Dean, two-thirds of that committee, have fore- 
warded a formal protest against accepting the 
proposed designs. In the course of it they 
gay :— 

“ Even if we could the of Wren and 
ar ar pole ge oy bay Ane mn Boe aby = 
for the e ts of nineteenth century, Mr. 
Teas Gangs woes be open to the following general 


D That the quantity of colour introduced would 
oy obstruct or absorb light in an interior already 


(2) That the variety of decorative materials, the 

and violence of many of the tints, and their 
want of subordination to one ising tone, would 
produce an effect at once confused and gaudy. 

(3) That the removal of the surface from the blocks of 
stone of — ee is —- for the _— 
veneering the whole lower part with marbie, and presenting 
to the eye ganas of the veneers in lieu of joints of the 
atone, is, like all false constructions, false also in taste; 
whilst the very richness of the marble, when used thus 
wholesale, will lower its value for all ial decoration, 
impair the effect of the numerous sculptured monuments 
end render the carved woodwork of Gibbons quite out of 


(4) Firat the gentlemen selected by Mr. Burges to exe- 
eute his figure-subjects, and named to the Fine Arts 
Committee, instead of being the most eminent painters 
and sculptors of the day, or those who have most 
studied Italian masters of the sixteenth century, are 
artists comparatively unknown, and chiefly practised in 
oot ne a ae 

(5 t to spend the money ised in the re 
ration of artists u @ lavish profusion of marble and 
solid gilding would be a preference of material over 
design, which appears to be essentially vulgar; and if 
carried out on 80 ge a scale in so important « building, 
would tend to the debasement of art, the corruption of 
public taste, and the discredit of the country. 

Asa practical conclusion, we submit that if, instead of 
the 400,000/, required for Mr. Burges's entire scheme 
(being about ten times the amount now in hand) a quarter 
of that sum were gradually laid out on atemperate, refined, 
and somewhat grave system of decoration, studying 
specially the expression of harmony between structure 
and ornament, more respect might be shown to Sir 
Christopher Wren, more light preserved in the building, 
and any errors committed in execution would be at once 
less pr he and less costly to correct.” 


Professor Donaldson suggests as the only way 
out of the difficulty an international competition ; 
in the shape of the offer of premiums to the 
architects, painters, and sculptors of Earope for 
the best scheme for the decoration of the 
Cathedral. The Dean and Chapter should at 
once assure the public that the Cathedral is not 
to be veneered. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the members was held 
last Friday evening, the 12th inst., Mr. E. J. Tarver 
(president) in the chair, f 

Mr. Bowes A. Paico fessvetens) said that a list had 
now been made out of the officers of the Association no- 
minated to serve during the ensuing year, the election of 
whom would take place at the next meeting. 

The President asked if there were any more names to 
be added than had been received : if so, would they 
nate them at the close of the meeting ?_ He regretted very 
much the absence that evening of Mr. F. ©. Fenrose, who 
was unavoidably prevented from reading his promised 
paper on “ The Influence of the Italian Cinque Cento on 
the Early French Renaissance”; but Mr. Penrose would 
be present at their next meeting, the closing night of the 


session. Mr, R. Herbert , too, was to have 
read a paper but aoe audnen hed coneunted. 00 
postpone it till the autumn. 
Some short discussion then ensued upon the forth- 








hich the stated that as their representative he 
would pay to when raised at the 
South Maseum.— Lord Sandon 


stated, in reply to a question put on behalf 
of Mr. Mundelila, that arrangements had been 


completed. The Secretary 
ts Fay Whitehall would also be secretary, 
have control at South Kensington, and under 
Sir F. ee be an assistant- 
secretary, . M‘Leod. Besides 
ip of the Museum had been 
and accepted by Mr. Cunliffe Owen, and 
Donelly and Mr. Redgrave had been 
directorships of the Science and Art 
ment. 
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PUBLIC LIGHTS, AND THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir has often enough struck us, as it must 
have done many others, as a circumstance not a 
little singular, that little or no effort has as yet, 
in spite of all our science and art liances, 
been made to improve the lighting up of London 
streets by night. In so uncertain a climate 
as we have, with such a certain length of 
wintery dulness and darkness, and with so mach 
of darkness visible, and the uent neces. 
sity of turning half the night into day, nearly 
or quite all the year round, it does seem a some- 
ching wonderful that a little has not been done 
in the way of “lighting up” artistically. We 
do not here allude to special occasions, as 
Queen’s birth-day illaminations and the like, but 
at all times, and certainly in all the great public 
thoroughfares, and public buildings, where 
opportunities are plenty for any amount of 
artistic illumination. Hitherto accident has, to 
all appearance, regulated such matters ; a lamp, 
or a congeries of lights, is placed where it would 
seem to be most conspicuous, or where a vacant 
space offered on which to fix it, but that is all. 
The subject may serve to show how a good thing 
may come to be neglected, and what ample 
means there are by and through which to develop 
art and architecture, and its snbsidiary arts, if 
they be but adequately attended to; and if not 
6o attended to, how much is lost. 

Our thoughts have been drifting into this 
subject through the question that has arisen in 
the House of Commons as to the retention or not 
of the beacon light in the clock-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament; placed there, as most will 
recollect, for the purpose of informing the out- 
side public as to whether the House is or is not 
sitting. The mode in which this light has been 
made to show itself evidences, as well as any- 
thing can do, how difficult a thing it is to work 
in an artistic way in these days without “ pre- 
cedent” of some sort, or a something to go by. 
The subject comes under the general head of the 
artificial lighting of a great city, and is worth a 
few thoughts, and, may be, a hint or two. 

The lighting up of the dark and narrow ways 

of the London of the last century, to go no 
further back, would surprise the present genera- 
tion, could they but get a glimpse of it. The 
€ew-and-far-between oil-lamp, with but the 
smallest of flames, affording but just light 
enough to render the darkness visible, would 
scare a modern Londoner out of his sober senses. 
Bat it must at times have been a curious sight 
to see, nevertheless, and must have had ite 
artistic advantages, for it necessitated, every now 
and then, and here and there, the carrying of 
“links,” with long streamers of flame, and 
abundance of smoke; so that what was wanting 
in steadiness of light was sometimes made up by 
very intensity of illumination when you did get 
it. But those times are of the past, not to 
return, and gas-lighting has put out, perhaps for 
ever, the oil flame. But rade as was the oil- 
light, and the lamp in which it showed itself ; it 
was probably not more rude in comparison to 
the present system of gas-lighting, than that is 
to what will one day be; for nothing can well 
be more wasteful, and certainly inartistic, than 
the present mode of utilising ges, and burning 
gas, and nothing, at least as far as the public 
streets are concerned, more ungainly than the 
tall lamp-poste which support the burners. 

We are often told that we are a nation of 
shop-keepers ; and it is certain that our London 
streets are all but void of attraction without the 
life and brightness which shops always give ; 
and those shops are never so attractive as when 
lighted up at night time. nel be ee on 
48 a curious thing, considering much there is 
of science and art going on all around us, that 
no better or artistic way has been as yet devised 
than that usually seen of lighting up a shop, and 
making the window show more attractive. It 


ness, and the fault is not that you cannot see 
the for want of light, but that the 
number of gas-jets is so great as to fairly hide 









and void of taste and design, that the obtrusive 
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lights themselves, and their supports, fail to 
give the eye pleasure, bright as they are, and bril- 
sera A ceca cach gcapragee may be. We may 
usefully note here, as a pleasing exception to 
this rule, the mode, visible here and there, of 
surrounding the ring of gas-jeta by a congeries 
of — circles of cut-glass drops, which serve 
to the light, and in themselves form a 
pretty object. There is one in a shop on the 
south side of the Strand happily arranged, and 
worth note. 

If there be any who think this subject of 
lighting the shops and public ways of London a 
matter but of small moment, they should con- 
trast the ap of such a thoroughfare as 
Regent-street, while the highly-lighted shops 
are open, with the same street when they are 
closed, and the dull shutters hide their contents, 
and when the whole length of the street is 
dependent on the street-lamps for its illumina- 
tion. The contrast is not a little striking, and 
exemplifies how night may be turned into day, 
or the day made to continue. Now, considering 
that this Regent-street is the best of our great 
thoroughfares, it does seem strange that a some- 
thing has not before this been attempted to 
mend matters. One good idea, the result of 
accident, may be met with here and there ; it is 
that of closing the glass-fronted shop at night 
with a light iron grating, instead of close 
shutters, and by leaving in it a bright light, so 
that during the night, after the shops are closed, 
and the street is in darkness, the interiors of these 
semi-lighted shops are visible, and continue to 
throw light into the street and on to the pavement. 
This has been done, as we say, bere and there, 
for protection sake, and for safety of valuable pro- 
perty, and without thought of anything else; but 
it does more, for it helps to drive away the foggy 
chillness of the dimly-lighted, though always 
fashionable, highway. It seems a pity not to 
extend this plan of lighting a shop-filled street, 
useful in so many ways, both as a matter of 
police and consequent safety, and as a pleasant 
means of illumination. Indeed, may we not go 
yet further with this idea, and say that, with buta 
little judicious contrivance, these always-lighted 
shops might be made to partly, if not wholly, super- 
sede the ordinary and insufficient parish lamps ; 
and while on the subject of the street illumina.- 
tion by the parish lamps, we may mention that 
there is one ingenious contrivance, though 
perhaps a somewhat rough one, which is in 
use in some of the railway goods stations, coal- 
ing depdts, &c., which is not a little effective. 
It consists, though the details of it differ here 
and there, mainly of an inverted cone, having a 
powerful reflecting surface. Under, or at the 
base of this, the circle of gas jets, or sometimes 
a large argand burner, is placed; the whole 
being, in the better kind of lamp, enclosed in 
glass, so as to screen the light from the action 
of the wind, and from currents of air. It 
affords a very powerfal and effective light, and 
no part of it, as in the common street-lamp, is 
lost. The light is all of it effective, and is 
thrown on the ground in a large circle. There 
are, it is true, one or two details, which, 
we think, admit of improvement in the 
working it out for purposes of street illumi- 
nation, but in the - principle it 
thorough] , and for the intersection 
streets on Ber tho it could hardly be better. 
We need but to mention the ordinary street- 
lamp : both the light itself, the glass shade in 
which it flickers away, and the stock-in-trade 
post of cast iron on which it is mounted, are all 
bad enough. To improve on them in any way, 
seems to be all but hopeless, so we must leave 
them to fate for the present at least, and only 
suggest this addition to their feeble illuminating 
power and non-effectiveness. We have made 
some careful notes on this subject, and feel con- 
vinced that the open’shop, like the watchmaker’s 
in Regent-street, with a lamp burning in it all 
night, together with the cone-light, as we will 
venture to call it, in the middle of the street, not 
on the pavement, and at the intersection of the 
crossings, would be an immense improvement 
over the present system. 

We may now usefully come to the lighting up 
more or less of towers, and clock-faces, like that 
of the clock-tower _ the Houses of marge = 
Nothing, perhaps, more to brighten 
length of a London night than the occasional 
sight of an illaminated c or other light above 
the ordinary level of the house-tops. It may not 
be quite so good and cheering to the Londoner by 
night as the lighthouse at sea is to the weather- 
beaten sailor, but it is hardly less so to very 
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many London wanderers. It was a good thought 
of Sir C. Barry to illuminate the large clock-face 
of his clock-tower, but it does seem a curious 
ing things, on the part of the powers 
that be, to cause this clock-face to be lighted up 
as it is at dusk, winter and summer, all the year 
round, but always extinguished at midnight! 
Why should this be? The most conspicuous, 
and the biggest clock in London, and the one 
true, as we are assured, to the second, and 


through electric a 22M by the un- 
failing clock-work of the Green Observatory, 
might, one would have thought, be always visibie, 
night as well as day, and during the whole of the 
night, from sunset to sunrise. The additional 
cost, comparatively slight, should not as we take 
it be allowed to hinder it, or to limit the public 
convenience, It is a subject well worth the 
attention of the public authorities, as now con- 
stituted, and who profess so earnestly to care 
for these things. We may here perhaps usefally 
remind the said authorities that the present 
mode of illuminating this great clock-face is 
exceedingly wasteful, and that with a little 
more thought and ingenuity in the mode of 
burning the gas, very much might be saved, 
probably quite enough to pay for the increased 
number of hours the gas would burn if continued 
the night through. We commend it to the 
attention of Government most earnestly. 
Another useful and friendly light we desire to 
plead for, as it has been threatened with destruc- 
tion and extinction, if it has not already been 
condemned. We allude, of course, to the light 
on the top of this tower, always alight while the 
House is sitting. It is certainly about the most 
ungainly and awkward contrivance one could 
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well come across. An ugly and unsightly shelf 


or bracket cutting across the lantern of the 
tower, and disfiguring as much as is well pos- 
sible the architecture of it. On this shelf, in a 
semi-round glass lantern, the light,—a very 
good and effective one, by the way,—is placed, 
and certainly does shine and glisten in all direc- 
tions in which it can be seen. We say, in all 
directions in which it can be seen; for, being 
placed on the west side of the tower, it can be 
seen only on three sides, and very imperfectly 
even from the north and south, the tower wholly 
hiding it on the east. It is most surely objec- 
tionable enough as at present arranged, every 
way; but what more easy than to put it right ? 
By placing the light in the centre of the lantern 
of the tower it would be visible on all sides 
alike,—north, south, east, and west,—and would 
show itself through the tracery window openings 
of the lantern in a singularly effective way, as 
we take it. No unsightly external shelf would 
be visible, and nothing seen of the light-giving 
apparatus, the light only shining through the 
openings of the pierced lantern, thus visible on 
every side. It is at least worth atrial. Anyhow 
the light should be kept, and it should be 
arranged so as not to disfigure the tower. 





ENGLISH MEDLEVAL FOLIAGE. 


Mr. J. K. Cottine, who has so successfully 
made architectural foliage ornament a special 
study, has published the second, third, and fourth 
parts, which complete his work on Medizval 
foliage,* the first portion of which we briefly 
noticed at the time of its publication. In con- 
gratulating the author on the completion of a 
very useful and well-got-up work, we may take 
the opportunity of commenting upon it a little 
more in detail. . 

The author includes in his work the art-foliage 
of England from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury; his object being to give a complete illus- 
tration of the various types of “the flora of 
English architecture,’ in whatever form of 
growth it is to be found,—whether in the shape 
of capitals, of crockets, of moulding decoration, 
or of flat-coloured ornament,—and to afford the 
means of tracing the gradual development of one 
type from that of the preceding period. The 
four parts into which the book is divided do not, 
however, follow each other chronologically, but 
each starts from the same date and includes the 
whole of the periods treated of; nor is there any 
special system of grouping the examples accord. 
ing to their nature and subject. This arrangement 
renders each “part” of the book of value in 
itself, independently of the other parte, and this 
is, we suppose, what was intended ; but for those 
who procure the whole work a consecutive 


© Examples of English Mediwval Foliage, taken from 
Century. By 





of the Twe to the Fifteenth 





James K. Colling. London: published the author, 
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inadequacy of the provisions cf the Act. The 
present Bill had been prepared after first of all 
having the opinions of the officers of the Board, 
and then consulting delegates from the building 
trade, and the Institute of British Architects 
and district surveyors. He did not say that the 
Board had adopted all the suggestions, but to 
the best of their ability they had endeavoured 
to embody those suggestions which they thought 
were in the interests of the public. 

The committee adjourned. 

On the reassembling of the Committee on 
Tuesday last, Captain Shaw was again called, 
and handed in a table showing, first the namber 
of fires that have actually occurred in London 
since 1840, year by year; and secondly, the 
population of London, the number of honses, the 
number of people to each house, the people to 
each fire, and the houses to each fire. This 
table showed that while the population of 
London had increased Goring the last 34 years 
from 1,907,036 to 3,342,490,for 75 per cent., and 
the number of houses from 258,425 to 479,329, or 
82 per cent., the number of fires had more than 
doubled, having increased from 681 to 1,548, or 
127 per cent. The total number of fires during 
the 34 years, was 38,241. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson Galpin, of the firm of 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, printers, was next 
examined. His evidence had special reference to 
the large new premises which his firm are 
erecting between the Old Bailey and Farringdon. 
street. He said that in laying out the new build- 
ing they had not observed the limit with the 
vertical divisions, but in that part which was 
confined to the stowage of goods they had. 





The Board had thought it advisable that the 
district surveyors should report directly to the 
Board, and that the Board should take action 
with regard to offences against the Building Act. 
In order to secure uniformity, and to have the 
law universally administered in one way through- 
out the metropolis, it was desirable that the 
Board should have a general control of the dis- 
trict surveyors in that respect. 

Dr. Ross, medical officer of health to the 
St. Giles’s Board of Works, gave evidence in 
favour of the Bill with regard to its sanitary 
provisions and the height of rooms. His district 
was a very crowded one, and if they could 
150 superficial feet instead of 100 feet r 
the old Act, it would be a great improvement. 
He was strongly in favour of the provision for 
covering over the surface of the ground occapied 
by a building with a layer of concrete 6 in. thick. 
Unless that was done the health of London 
could not be very much improved. In reference 
to ventilation, the witness said that he did not 
quite understand the clause on the 71st 
the 6th schedule, the first rule in which enid that 
“unless in any case the Board otherwise allow, 
every new building, being in whole or in part a 
dwelling-bouse, except where all the rooms 
therein above the ground story can be lighted and 
ventilated directly from a street or public place, 
or from ground adjoining and a. to 
the building, or to it in common with others, or 
by a skylight or otherwise from above.” He did 
not understand the amount of space that was 
required there; it might not be larger than that 
table; it might be surroonded by houses; and 
if there was as much space as that they did 





The other portion of the witness's evidence 
had reference to the limit in the Bill as to 
the cubical contents of large buildings, and as 
to whether the premises they were erecting 
came under the head of warehouses, which he 
denied they did. It would be impossible to 
conduct such a business as theirs if they were 
restricted as to the cubical contents. Unless 
there was a dispensing power in certain cases 
inserted in the Bill, he should decidedly object 
to the Bill sofaras the limit of cubical contents was 
concerned. The size of that portion of the building 
where they had disregarded the restriction as to 
cubical contents was 1,200,000 ft. They had been 
before a magistrate to determine whether their 
building was a warehouse within the meaning of 
the present Act, and the magistrate decided it 
was not a warchouse; and, therefore, when they 
laid out the premises which they were now erect- 
ing, which they supposed would be under 
the old Act, they concluded that they were not 
under the provision that would restrict them, and 
their anxiety now was lest they should be 
brought under the new Act, and under its 
restrictions, as they considered they were not 
under the restrictions of the old Act. The 
question of cubical contents was a question of 
the existence of their business. They could not 
carry on their business if limited in cubical 
contents, 

Sir James Hogg, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was next examined, and stated 
that from the time when he was made chairman 
of the Board he had always stated at the mect- 
ings of the Building Acts Committee that modi- 
fications and alterations were required in the 
existing Act. That was from representations 
made by the legal adviser of the Board, and also 
from bis own experience, before the Building 
Acts Committee, of the working of the Act. 
From time to time a great deal of care and con- 
sideration had been bestowed upon the Bill, 
which was in preparation even before he 
was a member of the Board. The wit- 
ness next stated that it was entirely a 
mistake to say that the Association of 
District Surveyors, who appeared through the 
British Architects’ Institute, were not oon- 
sulted with regard to the Bill. He next said 
that in the course of the consideration of the Bill 
every interest was consulted. Deputations from 
all classes and everybody affected constantly 
attended before the Parliamentary Committee, 
and the present Bill had been founded on all 
that previous communication and consultation. 
It was the result of it. He considered that 
every one of those interests had been fully and 
amply consulted. With regard to all questions 
of construction, the architects, builders, and 
district sarveyors had been consulted. The 
Board had not consulted anybody as to the posi- 
tion of district surveyors to be elected in the 
future. The Board considered that to be a ques- 


not > the 150 superficial feet at the back 
or side, 

Mr. Philbrick.—It might be a small space 
covered with a skylight ? 

Witness.— Yes. 

Mr. Philbrick.—That is a defect in the Bill, 
which was pointed out by Mr. George Godwin, 
and which we immediately saw and recognised, 
and that must be altered, so aa to secure the 
150 ft.; this correction being made would that 
satisfy you ? 

Witness.—Yes; there should be a sufficient 
space in front, then the Bill would be a great 
improvement in that respect. 

Dr. William Hardwicke, medical officer of 
health for Paddington, gave similar favourable 
evidence as to the sanitary provisions of the 
Bill. 

This closed the case on behalf of the pro- 
moters. 

Mr. Rodwell then addressed the Committee 
on behalf of the railway companies ; after which 

The Chairman stated that the view of the 
Committee was that it was not desirable that 
the general provisions of the Bill should apply 
to railway arches, further than that they should 
be enclosed by non-inflammable materials, where 
it was necessary that they should be enclosed ; 
and where there were any railway arches 
which were used as habitations the same rule 
should apply to them as would apply to other 
dwellings. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Garth addressed the 
Committee at considerable length, on behalf of 
Lincoln’s-inn, and the Inner and Middle Temple, 
being exempted from the operations of the Act. 

Mr. Corrie, the City Remembrancer, next 
made a statement on behalf of the Corporation 
of London in favour of the City not bein 
incladed in the Act, and afterwards tend 
himeelf for examination, when, in answer to 
questions from the Committee, he gave his 
reasons why he considered the City ought not to 
be brought under the provisions of the Bill. In 
cross-examination by Mr. Philbrick, he admitted 
that many improvements within the City 
boundaries had been effected by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, including the construction of 
Queen Victoria-street. 

Mr. Round next addressed the Committee on 
behalf of several wholesale traders, and was 
followed by Mr. Mackarell on behalf of certain 
large manufacturers, and also in support of the 
petition of the district surveyors. His address 
ocoupied the remainder of the sitting up to four 
o'clock, when the Committee farther adjourned 
to Thureday. 








A New Mansion is to be erected at L; 
Heath, in the county eA yy tend the Right. 
Hon. Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P., from the designs 
of Mr. David Brandon. The tender of Messrs. 





tion of policy which they would decide for them- 
selves without asking for advice from anybody. ! 


Simpson & Son, of Baker-street, Portman-square, 
has been accepted at 9,7801. 





THE PROPOSED DECORATION OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 


Tue objections we were forced most re- 
lnctantly to bring forward as inst Mr. 
Barges’s scheme have been and 
8 on all sides since we wrote; in 
fact, in the face of the universal condemnation 
expressed we cannot believe it possible that it 
will be proceeded with. Messrs. G. Cavendish 
Bentinck, James F » Edmund Oldfield, 
and T. Gambier Parry, members of the “ Fine 
Arts Committee,” appointed the Executive 
Committee, and forming, nsively of the 
Dean, two-thirds of that committee, have fore- 
warded a formal protest against accepting the 
proposed designs. In the course of it they 
Bay :— 

Even if we could of Wren and 
the oy style, Se te mate as a field 
for the e ts of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
aes design would be open to the following general 


oe the quantity of colour introduced would 
nee ly obstruct or absorb light in an interior already 

(2) That the variety of decorative materials, the 

and violence of many of the tints, and their 
want of subordination to one ising tone, would 
produce an effect at once confused and gaudy. 

(3) That the removal of the surface from the blocks of 
stone of which St. Paul's is built, for the purpose of 
veneering the whole lower part with marble, and presenting 
to the eye joints of the veneers in lieu of joints of the 
stone, is, like all false constructions, false also in taste; 
whilst the very richness of the marble, when used thus 
wholesale, will lower its value for all special decoration, 
impair the effect of the numerous sculptured monamexts 

render the carved woodwork of Gibbons quite out of 


(4) fist the gentlemen selected by Mr. Burges to exe- 
ente his figure-subjects, and named to the Fine Arts 
Committee, instead of being the most eminent painters 
and sculptors of the day, or those who have most 
studied the Italian masters of the sixteenth century, are 
artists comparatively unknown, and chiefly practised in 
ey Sweep ae pee: 

(5) t to spend the money economised in the remane- 
ration of artiste u a lavish profusion of marble and 
solid gilding ath be a preference of material over 
design, which appears to be essentially vulgar; and if 
carried out on 80 ge a scale in so important s building, 
would tend to the debasement of art, the corruption of 
public taste, and the discredit of the country. 

Asa practical conclusion, we submit that if, instead of 
the 400,0002, required for Mr. Burges’s entire scheme 
(being about ten times the amount now in hand) a quarter 
of that sum were laid out on atemperate, refined, 
and somewhat grave system of decoration, studying 
specially the expression of harmony between structure 
aud ornament, more respect might be shown to Sir 
Christopher Wren, more light preserved in the building, 
—< _ errors committed in execution would be at once 

o 


ensive and less costly to correct.” 

Professor Donaldson suggests as the only way 
out of the difficulty an international competition ; 
in the shape of the offer of premiums to the 
architects, painters, and sculptors of Europe for 
the best scheme for the decoration of the 
Cathedral. The Dean and Chapter should at 
once assure the public that the Cathedral is not 
to be veneered. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the members was held 
last Friday evening, the 12th inst,, Mr. E.J. Tarver 
(president) in the chair. 

Mr. Bowes A. Paice (ecergheny) said that a list had 
now been made out of the officers of the Association no- 
minated to serve during the ensuing year, the election of 
whom would take place at the next meeting. 

The President asked if there were any more names to 
be added than had been received : if so, would they nomi- 
nate them at the close of the meeting? He regretted very 
much the absence that evening of Mr. F. C. Penrose, who 
was unavoidably prevented from reading his 
paper on “ The Influence of the Italian Cinque Cento on 
the Early French Renaissance”; but Mr. Penrore would 
be present at their next meeting, the closing night of the 
session. Mr. R. Herbert 


read a , but that gen 
postpone it till the autumn. 
Some short discussion then ensued upon the forth- 


coming Conference of Architects, the principal Bt 

Sei the a atanaht tes tt demiehie 
which the ident stated that as their representative he 
would pay particular attention to when raised at the 
Conference, 








South Kensington Museum.— Lord Sandon 
stated, in reply to a question put on 
of Mr. Mundella, that arrangements had been 


completed. The Secretary of the Education 
ee a dein ad apie 

have control at South Kensington, and under 
Sir F. Sandford there would be an assistant- 
secretary, Mr. M‘Leod. Besides these, the 
di ip of the Museum had been offered to 
and accepted by Mr. Cunliffe Owen, and 
Donelly and Mr. Redgrave had been 
directorships of the Science and Art 
ment. 
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PUBLIC LIGHTS, AND THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir has often enough struck us, as it must 
have done many others, as a circumstance not a 
little singular, that little or no effort has as yet, 
in spite of all our science and art liances, 
been made to improve the lighting up of London 
streets by night. In so uncertain a climate 
as we have, with such a certain length of 
wintery dulness and darkness, and with so mach 
of darkness visible, and the consequent neces- 
sity of turning half the night into day, nearly 
or quite all the year round, it does seem a some- 
thing wonderful that a little has not been done 
in the way of “lighting up” artistically. We 
do not here allude to special occasions, as 
4Qaeen’s birth-day illaminations and the like, but 
at all times, and certainly in all the great public 
thoroughfares, and public buildings, where 
opportunities are plenty for any amount of 
artistic illumination. Hitherto accident has, to 
all appearance, regulated such matters ; a lamp, 
or a congeries of lights, is placed where it would 
seem to be most conspicuous, or where a vacant 
space offered on which to fix it, but that is all. 
The subject may serve to show how a good thing 
may come to neglected, and what ample 
means there are by and through which to develop 
art and architecture, and its subsidiary arte, if 
they be but adequately attended to; and if not 
so attended to, how much is lost. 

Our thoughts have been drifting into this 
subject through the question that has arisen in 
the House of Commons as to the retention or not 
of the beacon light in the clock-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament; placed there, as most will 
recoliect, for the purpose of informing the out- 
side public as to whether the House is or is not 
sitting. The mode in which this light has been 
made to show itself evidences, as well as any- 
thing can do, how difficult a thing it is to work 
in an artistic way in these days without “ pre- 
cedent”’ of some sort, or a something to go by. 
The subject comes under the general head of the 
artificial lighting of a great city, and is worth a 
few thoughts, and, may be, a hint or two. 

The lighting up of the dark and narrow ways 

of the London of the last century, to go no 
further back, would surprise the present gencra- 
tion, could they but get a glimpse of it. The 
few-and-far-between oil-lamp, with but the 
smallest of flames, affording but just light 
enough to render the darkness visible, would 
scare a modern Londoner out of his sober senses. 
Bat it must at times have been a curious sight 
to see, nevertheless, and must have had its 
artistic advantages, for it necessitated, every now 
and then, and here and there, the carrying of 
“links,” with long streamers of flame, and 
abundance of smoke; so that what was wanting 
in steadiness of light was sometimes made up by 
very intensity of illumination when you did get 
it. But those times are of the past, not to 
return, and gas-lighting has put out, perhaps for 
ever, the oil flame. But rade as was the oil- 
light, and the lamp in which it showed itself ; it 
was probably not more rude in comparison to 
the present system of gas-lighting, than that is 
to what will one day be; for nothing can well 
be more wasteful, and certainly inartistic, than 
the present mode of utilising a and burning 
gas, and nothing, at least as far as the public 
streets are concerned, more ungainly than the 
tall lamp-posts which support the burners. 

We are often told that we are a nation of 
shop-keepers ; and it is certain that our London 
streets are all but void of attraction without the 
life and brightness which shops always give ; 
and those shops are never 60 attractive as when 
lighted up at night time. It may be looked on 
48 a curious thing, considering how much there is 
of science and art going on all around us, that 
no better or artistic way has been as yet devised 
than that usually seen of lighting up a shop, and 
making the window show more attractive. It 
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and void of taste and design, that the obtrusive 


lights themselves, and their supports, fail to 
give the eye pleasure, bright as they are, and bril- 
liantly pure as the gas-flame may be. We may 
usefully note here, as a pleasing exception to 
this rule, the mode, visible here and there, of 
surrounding the ring of gas-jets by a congeries 
of rings or circles of cut-glass drops, which serve 
to soften the light, and in themselves form a 
pretty object. There is one in a shop on the 
south side of the Strand happily arranged, and 
worth note. 

If there be any who think this subject of 
lighting the shops and public ways of London a 
matter but of small moment, they should con- 
trast the a) of such a thoroughfare as 
Regent-street, while the highly-lighted shops 
are open, with the same street when they are 
closed, and the dull shutters hide their contents, 
and when the whole length of the street is 
dependent on the street-lamps for its illumina- 
tion. The contrast is not a little striking, and 
exemplifies how night may be turned into day, 
or the day made to continue. Now, considering 
that this Regent-street is the best of our great 
thoroughfares, it does seem strange that a some- 
thing has not before this been attempted to 
mend matters. One good idea, the result of 
accident, may be met with here and there ; it is 
that of closing the glass-fronted shop at night 
with a light iron grating, instead of close 
shutters, and by leaving in it a bright light, so 
that during the night, after the shops are closed, 
and the street is in darkness, the interiors of these 
semi-lighted shops are visible, and continue to 
throw light into the street and on to the pavement. 
This has been done, as we say, bere and there, 
for protection sake, and for safety of valuable pro- 
perty, and without thought of anything else; but 
it does more, for it helps to drive away the foggy 
chillness of the dimly-lighted, though always 
fashionable, highway. It seems a pity not to 
extend this plan of lighting a shop- street, 
usefal in so many ways, both as a matter of 
police and consequent safety, and as a pleasant 
means of illumination. Indeed, may we not go 
yet further with this idea, and say that, with but a 
little judicious contrivance, these always-lighted 
shops might be made to partly, if not wholly, euper- 
sede the ordinary and insufficient parish lamps ; 
and while on the subject of the street illumina. 
tion by the parish lamps, we may mention that 
there is one ingenious contrivance, though 
perhaps a somewhat rough one, which is in 
use in some of the railway goods stations, coal- 
ing depdts, &., which is not a little effective. 
It consists, though the details of it differ here 
and there, mainly of an inverted cone, having a 
powerful reflecting surface. Under, or at the 
base of this, the circle of gas jets, or sometimes 
a large argand burner, is placed; the whole 
being, in the better kind of lamp, enclosed in 
glass, so as to screen the light from the action 
of the wind, and from currents of air. It 
affords a very powerfal and effective light, and 
no part of it, as in the common street-lamp, is 
lost. The light is all of it effective, and is 
thrown on the ground in a large circle. There 
are, it is true, one or two details, which, 
we think, admit of improvement in the 
working it out for purposes of street illumi- 
nation, but in the main principle it is 
thoroughly good, and for the intersection of 
streets and crossings, it could hardly be better. 
We need but to mention the ordinary street- 
lamp : both the light iteelf, the glass shade in 
which it flickers away, and the stock-in-trade 

of cast iron on which it is mounted, are all 

enough. To improve on them in any way, 
seems to be all but hopeless, so we must leave 
them to fate for the present at least, and only 
suggest this addition to their feeble illuminating 
power and non-effectiveness. We have made 
some careful notes on this subject, and feel con- 
vinced that the open’shop, like the watchmaker’s 
in Regent-street, with a lamp burning in it all 
night, together with the cone-light, as we will 
venture to call it, in the middle of the street, not 


over the present system. 

We may now usefully come to the lighting up 
more or lees of towers, and clock-faces, like 
clock-tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
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y London 
Sir C. Barry to illuminate the large clock-face 
his clock-tower, but it does seem a curious 
mode of doing things, on the partof the powers 
that be, to cause this clock-face to be lighted up 
dusk, winter and summer, all the year 
always extinguished at midnight ! 
should this be? The most conspicuous, 
clock in London, and the one 
assured, to the second, and 
— through electric agency, by the un- 
failing clock-work of the Greenwich Observatory, 
might, one would have thought, be always visible, 
night as well as day, and during the whole of the 
night, from sunset to sunrise. The additional 
cost, comparatively slight, should not as we take 
it be allowed to hinder it, or to limit the public 
convenience. It is a subject well worth the 
attention of the public authorities, as now con- 
stituted, and who profess so earnestly to care 
for these things. We may here perhaps usefully 
remind the said authorities that the present 
mode of illuminating this clock-face is 
exceedingly wasteful, and that with a little 
more thought and ingenuity in the mode of 
burning the gas, very much might be saved, 
probably quite enough to pay for the increased 
number of hours the gas would burn if continued 
the night through. We commend it to the 
attention of Government most earnestly. 
Another useful and friendly light we desire to 
plead for, as it has been threatened with destruc- 
tion and extinction, if it has not already been 
condemned. We allude, of course, to the light 
on the top of this tower, always alight while the 
House is sitting. It is certainly about the most 
ungainly and awkward contrivance one could 
well come across. An ugly and unsightly shelf 
or bracket cutting across the lantern of the 
tower, and disfiguring as much as is well pos- 
sible the architecture of it. On this shelf, in a 
semi-round glass lantern, the light,—a very 
good and effective one, by the way,—is placed, 
and certainly does shine and glisten in al! direc- 
tions in which it can be seen. We say, in al! 
directions in which it can be seen; for, being 
placed on the west side of the tower, it can be 
seen only on three sides, and very imperfectly 
even from the north and south, the tower wholly 
hiding it on the east. It is most surely objec- 
tionable enough as at present arranged, every 
way; but what more easy than to put it right ? 
By placing the light in the centre of the lantern 
of the tower it would be visible on all sides 
alike,—north, south, east, and west,—and would 
show itself through the tracery window openings 
of the lantern in a singularly effective way, as 
we take it. No unsightly external shelf would 
be visible, and nothing seen of the light-giving 
apparatus, the light only shining through the 
openings of the pierced lantern, thus visible on 
every side. It is at least worth atrial. Anyhow 
the light should be kept, and it should be 
arranged so as not to disfigure the tower. 





ENGLISH MEDLEVAL FOLIAGE. 


Mr. J. K. Cottine, who has so successfully 
made architectural foliage ornament a special 
study, has published the second, third, and fourth 
— which complete his work on Mediwval 

‘oliage,* the first portion of which we briefly 
noticed at the time of its publication. In con- 
gratulating the author on the completion of a 
very useful and well.got-up work, we may take 
the opportunity of commenting upon it a little 
more in detail. . 

The author inclades in his work the art-foliage 
of E from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury; his object being to give a complete illus. 
tration of the various types of “the flora of 
English architecture,” in whatever form of 
growth it is to be found,—whether in the shape 
of capitals, of crockets, of moulding decoration, 
or of flat-coloured ornament,—and to afford the 
means of tracing the gradual development of one 
type from that of the preceding period. The 
four parts into which the book is divided do not, 
however, follow each other chronologically, but 
each starts from the same date and includes the 
whole of the periods treated of; nor is there any 
special system of grouping the examples accord- 
ing to their nature and subject. This arrangement 
renders each “part” of the book of value in 
itself, independently of the other parts, and this 
is, we suppose, what was intended ; but for those 
who procure the whole work & consecutive 


« of English Mediaeval hve gg Rares from 


ama sy Se Sg pe to the tury. By 
James K. Colling. London 


: published the author, 
150, Hampstead-road, N. W., and by B. T. Batsford, 
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arrangement would have been more useful, and 
would have appeared more orderly and symme- 
trical. The fourth part contains the author’s 
historical and critical analysis of the subject. 
He points out in the introduction how much of 
the classic forms of foliage is to be traced in 
early Medimval work; indeed, it may be said 
that the finest specimens of foliage of the 
“Transitional” period are those which most 
recall the foliated ornament of the Greeks, fre- 
quently in their style and feeling, sometimes 
even in form and outline. The distinction be- 
tween the Greek and Roman capital foliage, the 
“acanthus-leaf,” as it has been commonly 
termed, is adverted to more particularly than by 
other writers on the subject; Mr. Colling being 
desirous to emphasise the distinction that the 
Greeks employed sharp and pointed leaves, and 





instance) as something naturally springing from 
the architectural basis, as a growth essential to 
the completion of the whole, and had given it 
the look rather of an applied ornament ; not any 
necessary part of the work, but a stone garland 
added to give richness to it. They neglected, 
too, the principle of conventionalism to a great 
extent, and of adapting the ornament to the 
situations it was to fill; and in this respect the 
decoration of the “Perpendicular” period is 
really better and more truly architectural in 
principle, adapting, as it does, forms based upon 
the growth of plants to the square symmetrical 
spaces which the architectural design provides, 
and which afford the proper field for the intro. 
duction of ornament. The example of “ perpen- 
dicular” ornament given by Mr. Colling at 
fig. 60 (from All Saints’, Evesham), though a 


the Romans a leaf with more rounded lobes, and | small and simple specimen, represents admirably 

more multiform in composition, and little resem. all the true characteristics of architectural 

bling any natural form of acanthus-leaf. The | foliated ornament ; and, we may add, represents 

distinction is very marked in connexion with one |the same principle of working which our 

or two early examples of Greek foliage referred , author has himself applied to several success- 
fully ornamented buildings. 


to by the author, but not so much so in regard | 


to the best known and most developed Corinthian 
capitals; the sharp zigzag outline of the early 
leaf has all but disappeared from these. Still, 
the distinction between the Greek and Roman 
leaf is important, in regard to their construction ; 
the Roman leaf being for the most part divided 
so far down and with such a development of the 
separate stalk from which each leaflet springs, 
as to convey the idea of an arbitrary arrange- 
ment instead of that spirit and unity, as of an 
actual growth, which distinguishes Greek as 
much as early Gothic foliage. 

With the successive developments of Gothic 
foliage every one who has studied the subject 
atall isin a general way familiar; it is the 
speciality of the present work that it combines 
a succinct analysis of these developments with 
illustrations of the finest specimens of each. In 
regard to the style generally known as “ Karly 
English,” Mr. Colling remarks that this should 
be looked on as the first combination of the 
Saxon and Norman ‘spirit in art-workmanship ; 
and quotes a significant sentence from the 
“ Historical Essays ” of Mr. Freeman (himself 
an earnest student of English architecture), to 
the effect that “the silent, gradual fusing of 
‘Saxonsand Normans’ isrecorded bynochronicler, 
just because it wasso silent and gradual. But 
we see it plainly enough in its results. It was 
the great work of the twelfth century.” And, 
without refining too much on such relations be- 
tween history and architecture, we may cer. 
tainly admit the presence in the ornament of 
this period of a peculiar union of simple grace 
with strength and breadth of handling, which it 
is scarcely going out of the way to recognise as 
the result of the simpler and homelier spirit of 
the Saxon tempering the native sternness and 
maasive spirit of the Norman art. 

Mr. Colling devotes a paragraph to the de. 
fence of the more realistic spirit of foliage 
ornament which showed itself in the Decorated 
period; a defence which one may reasonably 
expect from an author who has studied the appli. 
cation of natural foilage forms to architectural 
ornament so fully. He says that :— 

“Although this is a much closer rendering of natural 
form than at any other period, yet, at the same time, it 
will be found to give a conventional ering of a much 
more subtle kind than is commonly met with in Medieval 
work, and therefore of a higher class of art-workmanship. 
Even allowing, for the sake of argument, that it is a too 
literal rendering of natare, still, it forms in that case a 
much better point of departure for modern study and 
imitation, Our increased skill and knowledge ought 
necessarily to cause modern work to go closer to nature, 
and yet be more truly architectural in fitness and beauty 
than in any other previous style. However beautiful the 
conrentional foliage of former times may be, it is not 
enough that we content ourselves hy slavishly copying it ; 
but ifwe desire to advance the cause of higher and truer 
art, we should determine to evolve a style of work 
essentially our own, which, I conceive, must be extremely 
close to nature, and yet something better, and far 
higher than a mere imitation of nature on the one hand, 
or of Medivval art on the other.” 

With the last portion of these remarks we 
entirely concur; but we think the verdict 
now almost universally passed against the foliage 
of the Decorated period, as compared with the 
earlier work, is the right one, and for this 
reason,—architecture, in drawing from nature, 
imitates principles rather than forms (which Mr. 
Colling by implication admits in the above 
— the carvers of the Decorated 
peri ost sight of that principle of 
growth 
natural foliage,—growth from a main stem; 
they had taken the accidents of foliage rather 
than its essence; they had ceased to represent 
the ornament in the bells of their capitals (for 


The chapter on “Coloured Decoration” is 
carried to some length; the use of foliage in 
this branch of Gothic ornament bas received 
less attention than has been given to carved 
ornament; but it must be said that the field is 
much more restricted. A good deal of the 
Medival coloured ornament has perished, or is 
yet to be disinterred from under subsequent 
paintings and whitewash of the churchwarden 
era ; and what there is known is far inferior in 





value as artistic work to the Gothic stone car- 
ving. This, of course, it would be treason to | 


of colour. Stadied in its masonic details, such 
as those which are here illustrated, it may chal. 
lenge the world for beauty and fitness combined 
with spirit. If there is less of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ wolfish” element here than in French archi- 
tecture, there is more of grace and refinement, 
not excluding largeness and breadth of style. 
The “ semi-Norman” capitals in Part I1., from 
Cc and from Oakham Castle, especially 
the latter, are beautiful examples of the perfec. 
tion, to our thinking, of the application of foliage 
types toarchitectural decoration ; large and bold 
in their outline and composition, finished and 
elegant in their smaller details. We cannot 
indicate particular plates very readily, for the 
copy furnished to us wants the numbers, though 
we presume it is bound in the right order of the 
plates. The well-known rich Decorated carving 
of Southwell receives good illustration in Part 
II.; and in the fine drawing of the impost of 
the chapter-house doorway given in Part III. 
In the same volume the early capitals from 
Oxford Cathedral, exhibiting that peculiar form 
of the “Early English” foliage before it de. 
veloped intoits characteristic freedom, and when 
the stems (are still straight and stiff in design, 
are very suggestive; and we should invite 
attention to the arch decoration from the tomb 
of Abbot Coates at Tewkesbury, where a single 
leaf is repeated in alternate positions, as an 
excellent specimen of symmetry and variety 
combined, on a principle which might be equally 
well applied to some of the forms of repeating 
ornament in use in Classic buildings. 

In the same volume, the I.H.S. monogram 
from East Harling, Norfolk, and the exquisite 























which is the characteristic of all |i 


say to the enthusiastic and unreasoning Mediw.| specimens of running ornament from the 
valist, who, however, is not so prevalent a/ pedestals in the niches of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
nuisance now as a little while since. The sug. | are details of which it is always pleasant to be 
gestion that the Medimval coloured decoration | reminded. In the fourth volume are, among 
“ progressed and was developed along with the | others, some beautiful small bits, capitals from 
study of heraldry,” may be accepted as pro-| Lincoln, spandrels from Bishop Cantilupe’s 
bable ; “indeed, the whole architecture of our | Shrine at Hereford, a grand bit of running 
country is, without doubt, strongly imbued with | scroll ornament from the founder’s tomb 
the heraldic feeling of the times. It is there. at Tintern, and wall diapers from Lincoln, 
fore but natural that we should find the use of | Winchelsea, and Beverley. In regard to the 
colours assimilating with their use in heraldry.” | execution of the drawings, it is scarcely neces- 
In particular, Mr. Colling points out, not only | 8ary to say that it is of a high order, and 
the similarity in the dispositions of colours, to | fulfils all the purposes of such illustrations. 
the rules observed respecting “tinctures” and | We should have preferred to see such a 
“metals” in heraldry, but also the system so| System of shading and touching carried out 
frequently used, of interchanging the two prin. | a8 would have distinguished stone from wood 
cipal colours in a scheme of decoration, recalling | by an obvious difference of texture; as it is, 
what is called counterchange in heraldry. We | there is not the least difference, in the handling 
trust we may be pardoned for suggesting that | Of the drawing, between some of the stone 
the same influence may also possibly account for | Carving represented on one page and similar 
the rawness and crudity of the colours, and the | designs in wood on the next. We are inclined 
conventional and unrefined methods of arranging | to think the stonework would have been better 
them, which characterise the coloured decora- | represented by fewer touches and less surface. 
tion of Mediswval architecture so largely. After | Shading, and this would have rendered easier 
evumerating a few simple rules which appear to | the distinction of texture we should have desired 


have guided the Medimval colourist, and one or | for the wood-work. This, however, is a minor 
two of which (for instance, the use of positive | ™atter, and we can cordially wish, and all but 
colours only in small quantities, and the forming | Promise, success to a book which exhibits so 
of diapers in different tones of the same colour), | much work that every student of architecture 
pervade every school of coloured decoration that | ™ust admire and value, so well, and at such 
has produced anything at all tolerable, the author | moderate expense. 

adds,—‘ These rules, simple as they appear to 
be, combined with a limited scale of colour, was 
apparently all that was needed for the decora. 
tion of the most elaborate works.” 

Putting aside the grammar and punctuation 
of the above sentence, which we hope a second 
edition may give a speedy opportunity of 
amending (along with other similar lapses here 
and there), we may say tbat unfortunately it 
was the case that these rules was all that was 
thought necessary in decorating the largest 
buildings; and a very coarse and barbaric result 
was obtained from them in too many cases. 
Indeed, the rule as to not employing primary 
colour in large quantities was not much ob. 
served ; and the cradities of red, yellow, and 
blue, of which remains have been found here and 
there, have been wickedly made use of by sundry 
painting restorers, as an excuse for bedizening 
the walls of our cathedrals and churches afresh 
in the same style, as has been recently done, for 
instance, in what is termed the “ restoration” 
of the beautiful little late memorial chapel Adjoin- 
ing the south choir aisle of Exeter. Mr. Colling 
gives his colour i 






























EGYPTIAN ARTS. 


It is not necessary to the glory of the English 








Gothic style, however, to get up any undue 
praise for its less ‘artistic details, those 
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of their sculptures were even carved in the 
hardest mineral (dionite) found in Egypt. Each 
city had its patron saint, and the emblem of the 
Supreme. A winged circle was more beautiful 
than the anthropomorphised figures of the later 
Christian art, which often represented the Father 
as a venerable man with a grey beard. In con. 
clusion, Professor Owen referred to the fact that 
the fertile agricultural soil of Egypt enabled the 
human mind to improve iteelf by the art of war 
and religion. The arte of the goldsmith and 
jeweller have not advanced daring the 3,574 
years which have passed since the Egyptian 
princess left her jewels, which were shown at 
the Paris Exhibition. 








CONCRETE LIGHTHOUSE AT JERSEY. 


For many years it has been proposed to erect 
a lighthouse on the Corbiere Rock, on the south- 
western part of island of Jersey. Eighteen 
months ago the States of Jersey deci 
one, and instructed Sir John Coode, under whom 
the new harbour works at Jersey are being 
carried out, to superintend the work. The light- 
house has been successfully completed and 
lighted. It stands on an elevated rock about 
500 yards from the mainland, and is surrounded 
on all sides by vast rocky beds, which extend a 
considerable distance seaward. The building is 
entirely of Portland cement concrete blocks, and 
is the first of the kind which has been so con- 
structed. The top of the rock on which the 
lighthouse stands is 109 ft. above the mean level 
of the sea, and the light itself 135 ft. 6 in. The 
lantern is 10 ft. in diameter, manufactured by 
Messrs. Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham, the 
illuminating apparatus being dioptric of the 
second order, and the light visible at a distance 
of seventeen miles. A large fog bell is con- 
nected with the light. 








THE METROPOLITAN INNER CIRCLE 
COMPLETION RAILWAY BILL. 


Tue Metropolitan Inner Circle Completion and 
Eastern Extension Railway Bill, which involves 
the construction of new streets in the City, 
towards the cost of which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Corporation have agreed 
to contribute 500,0001., was partially sanctioned 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, after having been before the Committee 
for several days, during which the opposi- 
tion to it was based chiefly on the ground that 
the promoters would not be able to raise the 
large capital required to carry out the under. 
taking, amounting to 3,000,000/. 

When the inquiry was resumed before [the 
Committee, Sir James Hogg, the chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, gave evidence 
as to the desirability of the scheme in conse. 
quence of the relief it would afford the street 
traffic of the City. He added, however, that 
although the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the Commissioners of Sewers, on behalf of the 
Corporation, had jointly agreed to contribute 
500,0001, towards carrying out the street por. 
tion of the undertaking, not a farthing of that 
amount wonld be paid until the proposed new 
streets were completed, and handed over to the 


Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., chairman of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company, who are also 
the promoters of the Aldgate and Cannon-street 


in the Committee-room by stating, in answer to 
the learned counsel, that there was no ground 
whatever for the statement that he and his 
directors had been induced to abandon the 
works portion of their own Bill, and to become 
supporters of the one before the Committee. 
Notwithstanding that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were of opinion i 
Completion and Eastern Extension Bill 
before the Committee was the most likely for 
completing the Inner Circle, he (Sir Edward 
Watkin) and his directors still believed that 
their own Bill was the best, and it would bea 
a4 Y 


was no necessity whatever, 


Eastern Extension line. After consulting, the 
committee stated that they were not inclined 
to sanction the Eastern Extension, and left it to 
the promoters to decide whether they would 
proceed with the part of the Bill for the com- 
pletion of the Inner Circle only, and an adjourn. 
ment took place. . 

When the committee reassembled, it was 
stated on behalf of the promoters that they 
were prepared to withdraw that part of the 
Bill for the Eastern Extension line, and the 
committee then declared the preamble of the 
Bill proved, so far as the completion of the Inner 
Circle. The clauses as to the construction of 
the new streets in the City, and other matters 
were gone through, and settled. 

It is supposed that in consequence of the 
decision arrived at under which the Eastern 
Extension project is abandoned, the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works and the Corporation Will 
rescind the resolution to contribute the 500,0001- 
towards the construction of the new streets, 
and it is not improbable that in that event the 
Bill will be withdrawn before it reaches the 
House of Lords. Should this be so, the City 
improvements forming a part of the undertaking 
will be imperilled. 





ora ea 


NEW PUBLIC HALLS POR GLASGOW. 


Tue fact that the existing Glasgow City Hall 
affords but very limited accommodation for the 
Glasgow publie on important occasions, and that 
it is situate in a very inconvenient locality, so 
far as its approaches are concerned, ted to the 
formation of a company for building new public 
halls. The Dean of Guild Court (the local 
authority in such matters), approved of the 
plans of the new undertaking. The principal 
front to Granville-street is nearly 200 ft. long, 
whilst to Berkeley-street and Kent-road the 
length is fully 160 ft. The great hall occupies 
the east side of the entire block, and will, inde-.. 
pendently of the north gallery, be 168 ft. long. 
Ite width is 75 ft., and height of ceiling 56 ft., 
being 22 ft. higher and a quarter wider than the 
City Hall, witha floor e on the area nearly one- 
half greater; and ite height of ceiling will give 
upwards of one-third more cabic contents of air 
to each of the audience than is available in the 
existing building. This hall has aleo the great ad- 
vantage of being on the street level, in which 
respect it will contrast favourably with many of 
the other public halls in the city. It is entered from 
Granville-street by a triple door leading through 
a large octagonal and roof-lighted hall. Whilst 
the great hall occupies the eastern portion of the 
site, the front half contains two large halls, 75 ft. 
by 40 ft., one on each side of the octagon-hall, 
which are all en suite with the great hall. In 
the front of the ground-floor are various waiting- 
rooms, with refreshment and service rooms, &c. ; 
and above these a number of smaller rooms, 


portion of the front building consists of two 
spacious halls, 70 ft. by 54 ft., with a complete 
suite of retiring and other rooms. The basement 
is occupied by waiting, refreshment, and retiring 
rooms for male and female artistes at concerts, 
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THE NEW HOME AND COLONIAL OFFICE 
WHITEHALL. 


Tne new Home and Colonial Offices, now 
nearly completed, from the design of Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott, and of which we give a view in 
this number, continue the quadrangle of which 
the Foreign Offices formed the western portion. 
The main front, towards Parliament-street, is 
entirely symmetrical in treatment, consisting of 
a er advanced centre and two wings, with 
ad blocks again at the angles, which were 
intended to be em i as towers, by the 
carrying up of the roofs in @ lantern form. 
These were countermanded we believe, among 
other things, on a day when the late 
First Commissioner of Works made a sudden 
descent upon the architect an@ his work, and 
sheared 100,000%. worth from the intended outlay 
on the building. It is understood that these 
crowning features are, however, now to be 
carried out. It is to be hoped so, for the cast 
front as it is looks sadly monotonous and heavy 
im outline. The general style of the Foreign 
Offices is continued in the new work (the in. 
ternal quadrangle showing nearly the same 
“floor design 
consists in its main features of a series of deeply - 
recessed round arches with highly-decorated 
piers, a window filling part of each recess, with 
segmental head following the carve of the large 
arch. The first-floor story has an “order” of 
coupled engaged columns whole height, with 
circular-arched windows with solid spandrels 
between, and a single shaft in the centre of 
the window. The second-floor design is nearly 
similar, but with single engaged columns, 
two shafts in the window, and an “ attic’”’ 
light in the archabove. The design is continued 
in a very similar manner along the Downing- 
street front, but with plainer treatment; single 
columns on the first-floor story, and plain piers 
in the ground-floor. The treatment of the first. 
floor story, whida is repeated almost precisely 
in the internal court, strikes us as the best and 
most picturesque portion of the building, which, 
in regard to general effect, is only as satisfactory 
as can be expected in a work carried out by an 
able architect, in a style which he has always 
deprecated, and with which he has nosympathy. 
The south front (to Charles-street) is of mach 
simpler and plainer design tham the others; the 
attached “orders” are omitted, and the effect is 
obtained by the treatment and decoration of the 
pedimented windows merely. A little more varia- 
tion in the spacing and grouping of the windows 
would have enlivened the building more, though 
perhaps at the loss of the character for state. 
liness which probably was chiefly aimed at. 

If the general design scarcely excites en- 
thusiasm, the detailed ornament goes far to re- 
deem this, and is good in ev way, both as 
regards design and execation. “The broad band 





suitable for society meetings. The whole upper | ground 


of flowing acanthus foliage which divides the 
and first-floors has been carefully de. 
signed and studied, and is a very rich and 
refined piece of work. The panels below the 
groand. windows are fitted with coloured 
marble, grey centre and red side panels, and 
vice versd, alternately. The figures which were 


&o. | originally intended to crown the balustrade at 


the top of the principal front have been done 
away with ; the architect, finding that there were 
not funds at his disposal for figures both above 
and below, wisely determined to forego the upper 
one, which could have been but little seen, and to 


retain those originally proposed in the spandrels 
of the ——7 arches. These figures, in 
tolerably high relief, have been ex by Mr. 


Armstead and Mr. Birnie Philip, who have also 
divided between them -the sculpture on the upper 
story of the inner quadrangle. The figures to 
the left of the centre, by Mr, Philip, are allegori- 
cal personifications which are not quite as clear 
in their signification asthey might be, though per- 
haps as mach so as such generally are. 
The figure in the centre compartment, which we 
may interpret, perhaps, as Law or Legislation, is 
the best, and is very spirited and original in 
conception and attitude. The figures on the 
right wing, by Mr. Armstead, represent the jive 

of the globe; Europe, a figure launch. 
ing a ship to sail over the globe (which is 
represented in a somewhat too material and 
matter-of-fact manner); Asia, a heavy half-nade 
figure, seated in a kind of indolent stateliness, 
aud backed by an elephant; Africa, a Hottentot 
figure farther helped out by a hippopotamus ; 
America, indicated by « Choctaw indian and a 
bison; and Australia, by @ very lively young 


and| woman, who looks as if she were about to 





emulate the leaping powers of the kangaroo 
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which keeps her company. 
strike us as the most successful of these ; the 
former is a figure of considerable character and 
power. How long these and the delicate carved 
work will remain intelligible to the eye of the 
passer-by, is one of those questions which archi- 
tects and sculptors who have to work in London 
smoke can only try to put out of mind as much 
as possible, 

The plan of the offices forms, as we have already 
indicated, one-half of the quadrangle commenced 
by the Foreign Office ; the large court has a fine 
and spacious effect, and the design of the 

vement in two tints of paving-stones, ocoupy- 
ing the whole of the ground, gives a certain 
dignity even to the area of the court itself. Be- 
tween the great court and Parliament-street are 


two smaller courts for light, oocupying the space | i 
d aide blocks of 


behind the wings, the centre an 
the principal front being carried across to join 


Asia and Africa | judicious decoration and some very light-tinted 





the buildings at the east side of the great court. 
The entrance-hall and main staircase from 
Parliament. street form an oblong apartment, 


the first landing and balustrade of the stair solidly finished; but the floors certainly 
being carried along opposite the entrance, with no very carefu 
an open loggia above and below; the ceiling is j 


lled and ornamented with “ centre-flowers ” 
in delicate and low relief. The Colonial Offices 
have a especial entrance from the north-east angle 
of the central court, where a small hall, the 
ceiling partially carried by grey Devonshire 
marble columns, leads to a h staircase, 
which rans up the whole height of the building 
from the ground-floor; and which, with a little 


} 


stained glass in the lantern at the top, would 
make a very pleasing staircase, as it is practi- 
cally a very good piece of work. There is a 
similar stair near the south-east angle of the 


east portion on the ground-floor, and the Home has been made, it bein 


finish of the interior is e ingly plain, and 
in the corridors and some pr rge 5A we should 


. ing 
above mentioned; and that the architect, not 


wishing to spoil the outside of the building, 
which every one would see, took it out of 
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heated with hot water, the rooms are all warmed 
by fires, the grate 
(the Galton stove) being used, which has a 
warm chamber at the back, through which an 
inlet from the outer air is provided, so as to avoid 
cold draughts. No provision for exit ventilation 


height of the rooms, and the absence of any- 
thing like crowding in them, would render this 
» The roof-framing is of wood 


Messrs. Yates, Ha , & Co. ; and the 
where , by Mr. Longden, of Sheffie - 
ornamental is entirely carried out 
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THE NEW COLONIAL OFFICE, PARLIAMENT STREET: CENTRAL PORTION. 


Sir G. Gupert Soorr, R.A., Arcurrezcr. 
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THE WAGNER THEATRE, BAYREUTH. 


Some short time ago we gave a few particulars 
of this theatre, with a diagram of the orchestra, 
where the musicians are out of sight. A corre. 
spondent of the Daily News now sends a fuller 
account. He says :— 

If the outside strikes us oddly with its 
appearance, which may be likened to a happy 
union of an ornamental barn and a large shot- 
tower, the interior surprises us with its inno- 
vations, and at the same time with its adapta- 
bility for theatrical purposes. The stage is of 
vast dimensions, and can re en 

roportions. It is sunk a 37 ft., an 
pg ae ms to the a 176 ft. It 
is in breadth 96 ft., by 79 in length, and will 
have ten side scenes. The further stage, back 
of this, is 40 ft. long, by 49 ft. broad. The 
width of the proscenium will be 
widest, I believe, in Germany. The architect 
is Herr Runckevitz. On the stage there will be 
neither footlighta nor prompter’s box. Wagner 
intends that his singers shall be firmly seated in 
the saddle ere they appear before the public. 
The stage scenery is being painted by the 
Brothers Briickner, in Coburg, the designs 
of Hoffman, in Vienna. The smaller pieces 
will be finished in Coburg; the larger in Bay- 
reuth, in a large wooden hall erected at the rear 
of the theatre. The portion of the theatre 
devoted to the audience is remarkable for its 
simplicity. The plans were made principally 
from Wagner’s own sketches. There will be no 
boxes; even the Royal circle at the back will 
only be elevated a few feet above the level of 
the last row of seats. Commencing immediately 
in front of the orchestral space, the rows of 
seats rise step by step, as they recede “amphi- 
theatrically,” the last row being 20 ft. or 
more higher than the first, but the view of the 
stage being nowhere obstructed. The form is of 
an exact segment of a circle, the seats growing 
in width as they recede : so that, while the first 
row has a width corresponding with the pro- 
scenium (about 50 ft.), the last row and the | 
Royal circle or gallery extend to a width of over | 
100 ft. The great width of the auditory (114 ft.), | 
and the comparatively small depth (79 ft.) from 
the orchestra to the Royal Gallery, enables each 
of the audience to command an almost perfect 
ive view of the scenes represented on 
the stage. The ceiling of this part appears low 
to us, accustomed as we are to high tiers of 
boxes crowned with the uppergallery. There 
will be but one gallery, i iately over the 
Royal gallery, and this is simply made for the 
accommodation of the citizens (500) of Bay- 
reuth, some of whom Wagner will invite to see 
the performances gratis. Thesides of the audi- 
tory will be rendered slightly ornamental by 
pillars. But there will be nothing in the entire 
space to divert the attention of the audience 
from the stage and the scenes thereon repre- 
sented. In this simply-constructed auditory 
there will be seats for 1,500 persons, so that the 
theatre will hold, including the gallery for the 
Bayreuthers, about 2,000 persons. 











HEALTH AND GOOD DRAINAGE, 
SHERBORNE. 

Sin,—The town of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, 
has a population of betwixt five and six thousand. 
In the early part of last year, there were several 
cases of typhoid fever, and in consequence com- 
plaints were made that the sewerage was de- 





made into the sewers 
the stench that was emitted was unbearable, 
and there was a great outcry against them 


The work was however persevered with, and 
the nuisance gradually dimininished as the 
number of openings was increased, until at the 

t time it is almost impossible to perceive 
the slightest smell arising from any of the 


gratings. 

In addition to these improvements in the 
main sewers, I have recommended the severing 
of all direct communication betwixt the interior 
of the houses and the sewers by way of the 
waste pipes, and the ventilation of all soil-pipes. 

That these simple alterations have been re- 
markably efficacious is proved by a return of 
the medical officer, which has been forwarded to 
me by the chairman of the board, and which is 
as follows :— 

“ Deaths during the Quarter ending the 3let of 


‘arch, 1874. 
fsa number pete a ee RANE Ps 
Arerens camber of tasthe fae the somenpanding 

quarters of 1870,°71, "73 ......0ssecssssevcessssesereees OF 
over 60 years of age in 1874 ..............0000 8 


Deaths under 1 year of age dO. ..........ccseereeereee 3 
Rate not quite 10} per 1,000 per annum. No death 
from epidemic or contagious disease. 
(Signed) WriiiaM Hexey Wii114Ms, M.D., Lond., 
Medical Officer of Health, Sherborne, 
April 18th, 1874.” 


The deaths in the March quarter of 1974 are 
thus only 40 per cent. of what they were in the 
corresponding quarter of 1873, prior to the 
ventilation of the sewers. 

Possibly the whole improvement cannot be 
credited to this cause, but it is fair to suppose 


that a very great proportion of it may be. 
Jas. MANSERGH. 








PROPOSED NEW TOWN-HALL FOR 
MAIDENHEAD. 

Tue Town Council have called into requisition 
the services of Mr. Charles Cooper, architect, 
whose plans have been submitted to the Urban 
Sanitary Authority, and so far approved of ; and 
permission given to the Town-hall Committee to 
obtain specifications as to cost, and devise means 
for raising the necessary funds. The site will be 
the one of the present town-hall, and the whole 


| of the premises at the back. Where the market 


is at present held will be enclosed with grass, 
and considerably enlarged on the side where the 
present market-room is, and will be used asa 
corn exchange, club-room, drill-room, lecture- 
room, and will receive a considerable amount of 
additional light from the dome of the grand 
staircase, which opens into it. On the side 
where the present house is will be a large busi- 
ness-room for farmers. Behind is a corridor 
running down the centre of the building; and 
on the side towards Park-street are in succession 
a waiting-room, library, newspaper and reading 
room, lavatory, then a cross corridor from Park. 
street, entrance leading to a staircase to a plat- 
form, organ, &c., above. Further on is a place 
for fire-engines and fire-escape. On the opposite 
side of the central corridor, commencing from 
the farmers’ business-room 1s a living-room and 
kitchen for preparing dinners, next a large club- 
room or museum, next armoury, i 
then prison cells. ing the d stair- 
case, we find the present hall divided into a 
council-chamber and magistrates’ room. Behind 
the council-chamber are the town clerk’s office, 
surveyor’s office, and gentlemen’s retiring-room. 
Behind the magistrates’ rooms are the magis- 
trates’ and ladies’ retiring-rooms. Then comes 
the large hall, 73 ft. by 40 ft., capable of holding 
1,000 people, and approached by a wide stair- 
case, covered and lighted by a glass dome. This 
hall has a gallery at one end, and at the other a 
raised platform, with staircase from it, for per- 
formers, to rooms below, and a recess for an 
organ. On either side of this platform are 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ retiring-rooms. There 
are two ornamental towers, both containing 
water in case of fire,—the one in front being 
for a clock with four faces, and room 
for a set of chimes, and ornamented with the 





THE CIVIL SURVEYORS EMPLOYED ON 
THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


For some time past a rather numerous body 
of civilians have been employed on the Ordnance 
Survey, and are designated “assistants,” for the 
reason that the survey is nominally carried out 
by the Royal Engineers. The work requires a 
special education and a high degree of skill. 
Some of the assistants are surveyors, others 
draughtsmen, and others engravers. 

The gentlemen referred to are immeasurably 
at a disadvantage when compared with the civil 
servanta of any other Government department. 

In 1872, according to an official return, fully 
one-halfof the total number had less than 4s. 
a day, and scarcely a twentieth part of them 
had as much as 8a. 

The civil assistants ask “ Is it right or reason- 
able that we should be employed on the Ord. 
nance Survey and treated differently from 
all others employed in the civil service of the 
State, and be so poorly remunerated for our 
work ?” They have now laid their case in the 
shape of a memorial to the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, Lord Henry Lennox (to whose depart- 
ment the survey has belonged since the abolition 
of the Board of Ordnance), for a redress of their 
grievances, pointing out in a clear and temperate 
way what the grievances are, and how they 
might beremoved. They should be listened to. 





M. DE CAUMONT. 


Ir is proposed to raise a monument to the 
memory of the distinguished architectural 
antiquary, De Caumont, in Bayeux, the place 
of his birth, and M. l’Abbé Le Petit, of Tilly- 
sur-Sulles (Calvados), the secretary of the 
Société Francaise d’Archéologie, which was 
founded by De Caumont, will receive any 
subscriptions for that purpose that may be 
sent him. Half a life has passed since the 
conductor of this journal, walking over Nor- 
mandy with note-book in pocket and sketch- 
book in hand, met with M. de Caumont, even 
then widely known, at home and abroad, by his 
works on the study of architectural antiquities. 
From that time to the date of his death he 
devoted his life to the same object. Like Rick. 
man and Britton in this country, he was the 
pioneer in France, and, moreover, kept well up 
with the times. It is right that his name should 
be held up to honour in his native place, and we 
sincerely wish success to the endeavour which 
is being made in that direction. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dumfries.—An application has been made to 
the Board of Trade to sanction the erection of 
a suspension bridge over the Nith at the dock. 
head of Dumfries. The plans of the bridge have 
already been adopted by the Town Council, and 
approved by the Nith Navigation Commissioners, 
and as the fands (between 1,4001. and 
1,5001.) have been subscribed, the erection of 
the bridge will be proceeded with as soon as the 
Board of Trade give their sanction. From pier 
to pier the span will measure 205 ft.; there will 
be a roadway of 8 ft. wide, the height of the 
platform above low-mater mark being 21 ft. ; 
and the piers will be connected by ornamental 
arch and cast-iron work, and from the roadway 
to the finial they will rise to a height of 35 ft. 








OLD MANSIONS AND NEW SHOPS. 


S1x,—How instructive would be two elevations 
side by side of the “ Mansion House” at Hackney 
and the three parapeted boxes, hung in the air 
at about a height of 10 ft. from the ground, 
which are to replace it. The contrast between 
the fine flated brick pilasters, jambs, and pro- 
jecting panels, and the empty spaces garnished 
with bonnets and laces, cheeses and plum. 
boxes, poultry and lobsters, would help to re- 
mind us that we can not only build, and even 
veneer, cathedrals much — oe be- 

ighted great , but can sacrifice 
a of solidity and comfort in our 
dwellings to the manifestly greater advantage 
of being able to exhibit our a stock.in-trade 
to the of every passer by. 

Sick leone have a melancholy interest for 
many who, like your eed yee are a 
resigned to the exigencies present, but 
must indulge in an occasional growl as 





Lavpatores Temporis Acti. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Abbot’s Bromley.—St. Anne’s School for Girls 
at Abbot’s Bromley has been opened. It is the 
first of a series of girls’ schools which it is in 
contemplation to found under the direction of 
the Provost and Fellows of St. John’s College, 
of Lichfield, and in alliance with St. Nicolas 
College. Provost Lowe proposes to found and 
secure to the Church of England seven schools, 
for not more than 100 girls each, at varying 
charges, and in different localities throughout 
the Midland counties. While these schools will 
practically be worked by the ladies who reside in 
them, the Society of St. John, of Lichfield, will 
render them its support as a council, regulate 
the main features of the system of education, 
and especially guard the institutions as belong- 
ing distinctively to the Church of England. The 
first of these girls’ schools, which has been 
opened, when completed, will accommodate 100 
papils. 

Bristol.—To aid the building fund of the 
Newport, 8t. Woollos, and Tredegar Wharf 
Elementary Schools, which have been built to 
supply the deficiency of school accommodation 
for this town and district, as required by the 
Educational Department of the Government, a 
bazaar has been held. The schools were under- 
taken, with the sanction and pecuniary assistance 
of the Government, by a number of gentlemen and 
tradesmen connected with the port, and are to 
be supported by voluntary contributions and 
fees received from children attending. The cost 
of these buildings, including land, was 6,0001., 
and there remains a liability of 1,750/. upon the 
building committee. The schools are built with 
stone. 

Crofton.—A school is to be erected at Crofton, 
near Fareham, Hants, for aecommodation of 160 
children. Mr. Thos. Goodchild, Adelphi, archi- 
tect. The tender of Mr. George Barnes, Portsea, 
9321, has been accepted. 

York.—Tenders have been sought for the con- 
struction of new schools in connexion with the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Wilfrid, in this 
city. The site selected for the schools is between 
Monkgate and Groves-lane, to the latter of which 
thoroughfare there will be a frontage. The 
general accommodation of the building will be 
for 300 children, who, by the architectural 
character of the structure, will be divided into 
three sections. One section will be for infants, 
the Groves front part of the building, which will 
be on the ground floor, being devoted to a large 
infant school-room and smaller class-room. By 
a division down the centre of the remaining part 
of the building, school-rooms and class-rooms 
will be given for upper boys and a mixed school. 
Outside the schools there will be ample play- 
ground accommodation, that for the girls being 
in the infant-school yard, and that of the other 
departments in separate yards. The entranc+ 
for the infants and girls will be by way of 
Groves-lane, and that of the boys in the upper 
and mixed school by separate ways from Monk. 
gate. The architects for the erection of the 
building are Messrs. Goldie, of London. 

Rainford, Lancashire.—The foundation-stone 
of a new Roman Catholic school, the first the 
township has had for over a century, has been 
laid. The land was purchased, and the school is 
being built by the Rev. Father Powell, of 
Birchley, who proposes shortly commencing a 
chapel also. Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, 
is the architect, and Mr. Middlehurst, of Rain. 
ford, the builder. 

Evesham.—Mr. A. Espley, architect, has re- 
ported that it will be necessary to entirely 
rebuild the grammar school and master’s resi- 
dence ; and the trustees have issued an a 
for subscriptions to carry out the work. About 
7001. are available from endowments, but as the 
contemplated works will absorb 1,3001., about 
6001. more will be required from private sub. 
scribers. It is hoped that a good residence 
attached to the school would induce a first-class 

master to accept the management, and that thus 
an efficient middle-class school would be estab- 
lished for the district. 

Mepal,— The new National School - room 
erected by volantary contributions, from plans 
prepared by Mr. R. R. Rowe, C.E., of Cambridge, 
architect, has been opened by the Rev. Canon 
Hopkins, B.D., Vicar of Littleport, and Rural 


Halifaz.—Some months ago the friends con. 
nected with Hanover.street New Connexion 
Chapel, in this town, purchased a plot of ground 
on which they propose to erect a new Sunday. 
school, It is proposed that the front houses 
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shall remain, but the rest of the site is to be 
covered with the new school buildings. The 
contracts are already let. There was a 

deal of competition, and the tenders of thef: . 
ing were accepted :—Mason, &c., Mr. Michael 
Firth ; joiner, Mr. Anthony Sutcliffe ; slaters and 
plasterers, Messrs. Crowther & Gledhill ; plumber 
and ages , Mr. John Naylor; painter, Mr. 
Joseph Dell. The total amount of their con. 
tracts is 3,3751., which is inclasive of lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. The architect is Mr. 
H. J. Paull, of Manchester and London. The 
Albion School at Ashton-under-Lyne was de- 
signed by this gentleman. He also executed 
those belonging to the Congregationalists at 
Great Horton; the Hope School, in Salford, &c. 
The new building will occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in thetown. The end elevation, or principal 
front, will face Bond-street, where the chief 
central entrance is to be. Above this entrance 
a square turret or camparile tower has been 
contemplated, and is shown upon the architect's 
drawings to rise about 33 ft. higher than the 
cornice of the main roof. It would serve as an 
extraction shaft for ventilation. The style of 
the structure is a free treatment of North 
Italian work, adapted to the materials, which 
are pitch-faced wall-stones and hewn stone 
dressings. The elevations are simple and with- 
out ornamentation. The height to the apex of 
the gable or pediment in the Bond-street front 
will be 50 ft., and 32 ft. to the eaves cornice. 
The site is irregular in form and on the 
surface, and has necessitated special arrange- 
ments and construction to adapt the building to 
it. The accommodation to be provided is as 
follows, viz., a large school or assembly room, 
72 ft. long and 36 ft. wide, within the walls, 
exclusive of an recess, 16 ft. by 12 ft., and 
a transept, 23 ft. by 13 ft. The height from floor 
to wall.plate is 22 ft., and to centre portion of 
the ceiling 27 ft. At one end (next to Bond. 
street) will be a gallery five seats deep, havin; 
an enclosed library and a class-room undernea 
it. Windows will be on either side of the room 
and at the front end, the latter being a “‘ wheel” 
window. The capacity of the assembly-room 
for a seated audience of adults, exclusive of the 
organ or speaker's platform, is for upwards of 
650. Cqmmunicating with the room are [six 
rooms various sizes for classes, &c., and 
underneath, on the ground-floor story are class- 
rooms, an infants’ class-room with rising gallery, 
to accommodate 100, and a lecture-room, 35 ft. 
by 24 ft. and 15 ft. high. From the Bond-street 
entrance a central corridor runs through to the 
other end, having the class-room doors on either 
hand. 

Eye.—The grammar.school having become 
dilapidated, and being ill-adapted for its pur- 
poses, plans for restoring the house and erecting 
suitable school-rooms, were prepared by Mr. 
Colling (the architect, who carried out the re. 
storation of the parish church), and tenders 
were invited from builders resident in Eye. At 
a meeting of the trustees these were found to 
be as follow, viz. :— 


Restoration of School 
onse, Buildings 

POMMING cevsssesnintarives £385 0 0 cccsss £600 0 
Rampling............... a th. oe 561 0 0 
Vine & Day............ 284 0 0 ...... 515 0 0 


Messrs. Vine & Day’s tender of 5151. for the 
erection of the school-buildings was accepted. 
The trustees did not go into the question of the 
tenders for the restoration of the house, in con- 
sequence of Lady. Caroline Kerrison having 
kindly intimated that she would carry out that 
portion of the intended works at her own cost. 
To meet the experise of erecting the necessary 
school-buildings a subscription-list has been 


peal| opened. The house, when restored, will afford 


accommodation for receiving boarders. 
Wittersham.—The foundation-stone of the new 
schools for the parish of Wittersham has been 
laid. The schools will provide accommodation 
for 120 boys and girls and 53 infants, and the 
cost, together with the teacher’s residence (in- 
clading the cartage, which, however, bas been un- 
dertaken by the farmers) amounts to 1,621. The 
committee has only signed the contract for the 
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Hall, is to build a school on the Cotmanhay site, 
and Mr. G. Crompton, of Stanton Hall, one on 
the Little Hallam site, both at their own cost. 
The cricket-ground and the common schools are 
to be built by subscription, at # cost exceeding 
3,0001. The exi ’ school, at the top of 
the market-place, is to be taken down. The 
Duke of Rutland is to give 800l. for the girls’ 
school, with the object of converting it into a 
market-hall. 











OPENING OF THE BLACKBURN FREE 
LIBRARY AND EXHIBITION. 


Tue formal in jon of the Blackburn 
Free Library and Exhibition took place on Thurs. 
day in last week, when the building was declared 
open by the Mayor of Blackburn. The edifice 
is in early style of Decorated Gothic. The 
principal front abuts on Frances-street, the chief 
entrance being a recessed arch, over which 
are the arms of the borough surmounted by 
three sculptured panels representing Literature, 
Science, and Art. Other similar panels will at 
some fature time be placed in the wall facing 
Richmond-terrace. On the ground-floor of the 
principal frontage are four pointed recessed 
windows, two being on each side of the central 
doorway, while above are four recessed mullioned 
windows with carved heads. The architectural 
details on the Richmond-terrace side of the build- 
ing are similar to those mentioned. A cornice 
extends along the top of the walls, and the roof 
is relieved by gables. Bradford and Longridge 
stone are the chief materials of the building, 
and those portions of the walls that are sculp- 
tured were procured from Warwick. A vestibule 
leads to the upper rooms, which are to be devoted 
to the purposes of a museum and picture-gallery. 
On the left of the vestibule is the entrance to 
the Reference, and on the right to that of the 
Lending department and students’ rooms, of 
which there are three. Space will be provided 
for 60,000 volumes, and 100 persons at a time 
will have seats. The cost of erection will be 
about 7,0001., and it is expected that to furnish 
the building a farther amount of 1,0001. will be 
required. The builders were Messrs. Denton & 
Marshall, of Blackburn; and the sculptured 
panels, &c., were executed by Mr. Seale, of 
London. Additional interest was given to the 
proceedings by the opening, in the rooms, of the 
library and museum of an exhibition of art 
treasures, antiquities, curiosities, industrial pro- 
dacte and processes, and specimens of natural 
history. 








IMPORTANT DECISION UNDER THE 
MASTER AND SERVANT ACT. 


CAUTION TO ARTIZANS BREAKING CONTRACTS, 


Aw ironworker, named Cutler, in 1871, entered into a 
five years’ contract with Messrs. Hague & Turner, iron 
construction builders, of Sheffield, to work on ‘‘ piece.” 
The contract was duly drawn up, and signed; but in 
February, 1873, a general demand arose all 
artizans for an increase of wages, and Mr. Outten, engine 
his contract, also asked for an advance of 20 per cent., 
and further, sent oF ae ee ee Be ae ee 

i pound he cease work, Mesers. 
the increase, and called 


anendto. The weap ag Bap dag ty, See 

a contract, again Cutler to the Police Court, and 
con to a 

ee cee ected ces ee eae cee of 
the Sheffield magistrate, and Mr. Hopwood, M.P., his 
counsel, contended that the conyictions were a bar to any 
further penalties, and that de facto and de jure the 
contract was now void. : 


schools at the present time, intending, as soon | further 


as they have received further subscriptions, to 
go on with the teacher’s residence. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. A. G. Cglpoys, of St. Leonards-on- 
a the builder is Mr. James Holt, of 

Ilkeston.—The Duke of Rutland has given 
sites for four schools in the parish of Ilkeston, 
one being on the cri: » another on the 





common, another at Cotmanhay, and the fourth | i 


at Little Hallam. Mr. A. M. Mundy of Shipley 
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THE POSITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION.* 
Tuts General Conference of Architects, which I 


hope we may now regard as an established institu-. 


tion of our profession, is based upon a principle 
so simple and so purely practical that one may 
almost say there is no reason that need be 
assigned our assembling thus, except that 
thus we have assembled. Whatever varieties of 
opinion may happen to appear amongst us upon 
points of practice, or questions of duty ; what- 
ever scholastic prejudices may divide our sym. 
pathies in matters of taste; whatever merits, or 
comparative demerits, may constitute distinctions 
amongst us in respect of scientific skill or acade- 
mical knowledge,—of this, at least, there can be 
no doubt, that we are all of one order in being 
working architects, and that, whether more 
learned or less, more artistic or less, more expe- 
rienced or less, more modern or more antique, 
more metropolitan or more provincial, if we can 
now and then be brought r from all 
quarters as the architects of the three 
kingdoms, there cannot fail to be something or 
other of vital interest to us all, upon which a 
usefal light may be thrown by the easy and de. 
lightfal process of brotherly communion. Let 
me therefore take it that Iam addressing a part- 
nership council of ical men of business, 
and Iam content. If many of us are unknown 
to each other, all, I am sure, are inspired for the 
occasion by one impulse of mutual loyalty ; the 
little prejudices of locality are overlooked ; the 
inevitable jealousies of individuality are for- 
gotten; and it is love, after all, that makes the 
world go round, I cannot help thinking that 
the position of the architectural profession jast 
now, at least at head-quarters, is somewhat 
paradoxical. One day we are lauded to the 
skies for successes; the next we are denounced, 
as no other similar class of men appear to have 
ever been denounced before, for what are declared 
to be most signal failures. We may at once 
acknowledge to ourselves that it is chiefly in art 
that we are supposed to succeed, and in practice 
to fail. What our ised lecturer, Mr. Steven- 
son, may have to tell us about the recent 
reaction of taste in our style of design I do 
not know; and what may be the destiny of the 
coming mode,—for modes must come and modes 
must go, while art runs on for ever,—perhaps 
not even he may venture to predict; but if we 
look back on the last five-and-twenty, or perhaps 
five-and-thirty, years, as impartial observers of 
earnest artistic endeavour, we can have no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
the career of modern Gothic architecture in 
England, come to an end when it may, 
will continue for ages to be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable episodes in the 
artistic history of the world. Even those 
whose prejudices of taste, however, have never 
permitted them to engage in the work of this 
revival must acknowledge with patriotic glad. 
ness its transcendent merits; and here we have 
enough, if we had actually nothing more, 
wherewith to justify the assertion, that British 
architecture is in a condition of brilliant success. 
But I have hinted also at what it would be in no 
way judicious for us to ignore,—that in another 
sense our profession, if not our art, is in a con- 
dition of supposed failare. By some process of 
reasoning, which is not quite so clear to our- 
selves as to the more facile intelligence of 
sanitary reformers and hasty journaliste, it has 
come to be received as a doctrine that the work 
of the British architect does not consist in the 
designing of glorious churches and grandiose 
palaces, but in the construction of chimneys 
that never cease to smoke, the laying-in of 
drains that only breed perennial sickness, avd 
the putting y of certain sanitary apparatus 
that poisons the very princes of the blood. Is 


be? Then, says a medical journal, “ why should 
we not have it in our er to arrest the archi- 
tect and have him for culpable homicide ?” 
Does some unwelcome odour arise in a terrace of 
gaudy speculation houses at the West End? 
Thus speaks a popular new : “The man 


One of these murderers, and we question whether 
we shall get rid of his bad breed until one of 
them has been ” () I am therefore 
quite right in stating that, with all our acknow- 


* By Professor Kerr ; as elsewhere alluded to, 















combined could undertake to teach him. Indeed, | to 







amongst those who understand the work of an | half a cen’ 
architect as to one question and another of his/in science. If, however, it is nothing more than 
artistic design; but there can be only one/|the progress of the times that places him at a 
opinion as to the utter folly of those reproaches | disadvantage, this of itself is enough. Fifty 
















engineer made no attempt whatever to deal 
tion. Nowadays, however, the design of 


take undiszuised possession of the design of such 





the construction of an enormous roof, but he does 


of all the wayside buildings along the line. Nor 







ledged merits on the one hand, we are just now | not pronounce me to bea mere visionary alarmist 
in a good many people’s bad books on another. | when I ask a conference of architects to look 
One of our coming lectures, as I have already | seriously 

hinted, will no doubt bring the question of our/ invasion is to be allowed to proceed before it is 
artistic merits under disoussion, but whether| thought desirable to ad 
sa alpen. yg Re omceranpeallrc cs | og amy oll time. red fession. 
be taken up, I cannot tell. If, however, any one if on the one hand engineering is to absorb 
should feel disposed to deal with it, 1 am sure| more and more of our scientific construction, 
we shall be glad to hear what he has to say,|/and on the other the specialists of decorative 


even if it should be no more than this—that if| design are to acquire increasing recognition as 


the average “ordinary architect ” of the present | independent acthorities in art, what, let me ask, 
meeting could have that control over people’s| is to be left for the architect to do, beyond that 


drains in er. ee he possesses in the| which the builder and the builder's clerk can 
imagination of 


critics, he woald very soon ‘orm jast as well without him? But do not 
any means suppose that I hold the architects 


this country to be becoming deteriorated as 
knowledge. Far from this, I believe it 

the fact that the average skill of an archi- 

I may venture to say this, once for all, there | tect of good oe at the present day is very 
may be any amount of diversity of jadgment | much in advance of that of his predecessor of 
ago, and this not only in art, but 


prove himself to understand, even about the 
subject of drains, a great deal more than all the 
sanitarians and doctors and clever journalists 


which it is so much the fashion just now to | years ago the sttdent of architecture was satisfied? 
bestow upon him for his supposed i ce of | to know the contents of a few grand and learned 
that common building knowledge which is but | books which depicted and described the remains of 
his alphabet. Nevertheless, it is again a v Greek and Roman architecture, and to understand 
noticeable circumstance that what I will call | from certain other volumes which are now almost 
the business of the architect is being seriously | forgotten, or perhaps from nothing but office 
interfered with as a matter of business, both in| practice (some gentlemen even went to the work- 
art and in science. As regards science, you will | shop to acquire it), the science of such matters, 
at once divine that I refer to the encroachments | at the utmost, as stone-vaulting and timber- 
(if I may use the word without offence) of the|trussing. When a church was to be built, it wae 
profession of engineers. It is not very long ago | a solid Classic temple, with a steeple without and 
that the architect of high standing could suc- | galleries within ; and the designer could scarcely 
cessfully compete with the engineer of high | go wrong if he would but keep his eye upon the 
standing in such works, for example, as the | authorities, and use plenty of material. When 
design of important bridges, while the/a« country mansion was in question, a!) that was 
required was to ransack the “ Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus,” and attempt some novel combination, 
whether in plan or elevation, of the abundant 
materials therein supplied to his hand. When 
a grand row of residences had to be designed, 
the imposing terraces of the Regent's Park 
became the ne plus ultra of dignified art ; and if 
the internal arrangements of the dwelling, and 
the appearance of the back elevation, were alike 
left to chance, it was because such unimportant 
matters had no precedents in the books. Parker's 
patent Roman cement, painted in four good oils, 
and jointed, supplied an admirable equivalent 
for stone, and the Five Orders an equally admir- 
able substitute for brains. If an experiment 
were ventured upon in the use of iron, & cast 
column of no particular size, or a cast beam of 
no particalar section, was confidingly disposed 
of in no particular way, being “safe to carry 
anything.” If the luxury of a certain little 
cabinet indoors were indalged in, it was conve- 
niently placed in the midst of the house, and 















































with architectural edifices of any descrip- 


bridges, and of all structures of the kind, lies 
wholly beyond the architect's province, and, at 
the same time, not only does the civil engineer 


an edifice as a railway station in so far as regards 


not scruple to affect occasionally to be the art 
designer of its facade also, and the plan designer 


is this the worst of it, for the time seems to be 
approaching when such an edifice as a Covent 
Garden Theatre, or an Albert Hall, or an Exhi-. 
bition building, or even a pictare gallery, will be 
considered a work of higher scientific ambit‘on 
than the architect can reach, and will therefore 
be handed over to the engineer, or perhaps even 
to the engineering contractor,—the engineer to 
call in an architectural draughtsman when he 
wants him, to be dismissed when he has done 
with him,—or the contractor to employ both | carefally ventilated in‘o the principal staircase 
engineer and architect as part of his contract, by means of an ornamental sash, of oval form, 
each to do his part as a subordinate in trade. | hang on pivots in a conspicuous position. If a 
But neither is this all that is being done to the | chimney smoked it was the will of the elements, 
prejadice of architects’ scientific pretensions. | and what could not be cured was cheerfully 
Even in ordinary dwelling-houses, and much/endured. The drains,—Oh, ye gods of sani- 
more in public buildings of any exceptional im-| tation !—what can one say of the drains P 
portance, it is coming to be the practice to call} And yet in those old times churches were 
in supplementary professors of specificingenuity, | built in peace and consecrated in joy, and 
calling themselves by the ambitious title of a glory to the country and the 
mechanical engineers, without whose inde- ; their epires rivalled those of Sir 
pendent guidance it is thought that stoves and | Christopher Wren, and their galleries afforJed 
smoke-flues, hot-water apparatus, ventilation, | from every sitting an uninterrupted view of the 
drainage, and whatever else may be in question, | pulpit, the reading-desk, and the altar; the voice 
cannot possibly go right. Ifiron construction is| of the preacher was heard in the remotest 
to be employed, some one else than the architect | corners ; the lighting of the interior was al! that 
must be the designer. Concrete must have its| could be desired, and the substactiality of the 
own specialist ; and, indeed, there are a score or | structure was only equalled by the comfort of 
two of the most ordinary contrivances, in both| the pews. Costly mansions, also, were built of 
materials and appliances, which it is fully under- | dressed stone, and streets of towa houses were 
stood can only be adopted with success under | added to streets, with best malm facings and 
the personal superintendence of those who are | dressings of painted compo; and the eyes that 
learned in them. Turning now to art, the/ adm the garniture of the front forbore to 
encroachments, not only of anxious friends and | look at the nakedness of the back, and the plan 
patrons, but of subsidiary professors, are almost | of the interior was accepted without a murmur, 
still more numerous to catalogue and more|asin the mysterious decrees of fate it might 
serious to contemplate, It is not merely that|tarn out to be; and the chimneys smoked at 
the decorative artist must be called in by name/| their pleasure, and the drains emelt at theirs, 
and the ornamental oval in the grand staircase 
was politely ignored; and the only wonder is, 
if the doctrines of this latter day are to be 
trasted, that the whole of the genteel population 
of the land had not been driven to desperation 
by the combined horrors of the architect's art 
and the architect’s science. Nevertheless, it 
was never proposei in those times to hang an 
architect. Perhaps it was because architects 
were so few ; for, indeed, there were but a dozen 
or two of the name in the whole United King. 
dom, I say again, therefore, I do not wish it to 


, if not absolutely dictated, by so many 
specialists in business, many of whom, moreover, 
having ceased to be servants, have become 

he architect therefore is 
at thie moment undergoing a process of singular 
insidious despoliation, I am sure you will 
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be supposed that I take the condition of archi- 
tectural skill to be on the decline. Where there 
was one architect of fair pretensions half a 
century ago, there are at this moment literally 
twenty at the very least; and I need scarcely 
argue that very few of the twenty would be 
content to carry on now, I will not say the old 
system, but I will say anything equivalent to it, 
and to claim credit for eo doing. All over the 
land the architects of the new school have built 
beautiful and fascinating churches, and have 
carried into effect learned and genial restora- 
tions; even the meeting-houses of the free com- 
munions not unfrequently rival in almost every 
ecclesiastical grace, so far as their traditions 
admit, the charming edifices of the Establish. 
ment ; and parish schools and pleasant 
are equally dotted over every county, all bear- 
ing the impress of the same untiring efforts of 
professional design. Mansions that are almost 
as carefully contrived as a piece of mechanism, 
and as characteristically designed as mo¢ern art 
can make them, have risen up on a thousand 
sunny slopes, until the country homes of England 
and Scotland and Ireland alike have become the 
envy of all the world. Grand municipal build- 
ings now command the streets and market- 
places of a hundred wealthy towns, to the 
admiration of every one who intelligently re. 
gards them. All the natural graces of truthful 
material, of articulated construction, of expres- 
sive form, are developed with infinite earnest- 
ness, and a thousand experiments in picturesque 
and elegant effects are e with an 
enthusiasm and self-denial which have long 
ignored the considerations of five per cent. The 
study of lighting, of warming, of ventilation, of 
sanitation, and of still other points of the kind, 
has become a group of architectural sciences. 
The employment of iron construction—the abso- 
lute perfection of scientific building—has become 
matter for the most recondite calculations ; and 
even in the economising of such rag ds sub- 
stances as brick and timber, the formule of 
mathematics and the tabulated results of experi- 
ments are in constant use. Every appliance 
within and without the walls is made a subject 
of special consideration ; every shortcoming in 
whatever respect has been brought under the 
category of an accident rather than an oversight ; 
every little question of convenience and comfort 
is studied, and every item of outlay considerately 
weighed ; and it is not too much to say that if 
our professional operations as a whole are 
second in respect of complication, of design, and 
of painstaking execution to anything within the 
entire range of constructive contrivapcoe, it can 
only be to those organised productions of the 
mechanician which transcend all other works of 
ingenuity, because in them nature enables the 
creative powers of man to aspire to a humble 
imitation of her own. Once more, then, let me 
repeat that in such circumstances it is not to be 
suggested that the architect of the present day 
is losing ground as compared with his prede- 
cessor of the last generation. But this is not 
enough. Regard for a moment the marvellous 
advance of the age in every form of science, 
Remember that, in the rapid progress of such a 
time, he who fails to increase his pace as others 
do must appear to be retrograding. The fifty 
years ago of which I have been speaking seem 
to be but yesterday in the hi of our modern 
England; and yet this was the old, old time 
before the railways! I remember meeting, in a 
Paris hotel, a few years ago, an ancient, broken. 
down man, who had gone over from London with 
& memorial to the Emperor, His name, he said, 
was Cort. Possibly some of you may not re. 
cognise the name; I for one knew nothing of 
it when the old gentleman spoke of it, as he did, 
boastingly. He was the son of Henry Cort, the 
inventor of rolled iron. And this was the sub- 
stance of his memorial: he had reckoned up, in 
due arithmetical form, and in money, the value 
of his father’s invention to the human race. His 
father had been ruined by it, of course,—had 
died of it at last, dreaming, of the self. 
same figures in prospect,—millions of millions, by 
which his son should one day prove, in retro. 
spect, and soberly enough, the infinite material 
worth of his invention. And it could not be dis. 
puted, and it cannot be disputed, that the mere 
rolling of iron has been very much the sole 
basis of all that we boast of under the name 
of the engineering wonders of the nineteenth 
century, Now let me suggest that it is this 
selfsame incredible advance of engineering work 
in rolled iron that has produced of itself the 
entire change, even in our own professional 
world, that we are now contemplating. Let any 


architect endeavour to imagine what 
he would think of himself if he had designed 
and carried into execution the roof of St. Pancras 
Station, or the Britannia Bri or the Great 
Eastern How he would look down 
— this meeting! Accustomed to the contem- 
plation of such transcendent achievements of 
physical power as these, how can the 
be blamed for r i ng cousin the : " 
as being scientificall a relation 
dainty and ia peel ag may be, but 
one whose mental muscles are not strung like 
his own; a cousin of ancient and honourable 
lineage, but of a manifestly inferior kind of 
vigour; a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility, no doubt, and most estimable character, 
but, beside the towering Titan himself, unmis- 
takably behind the age. This contrast between 
the architect and the engineer is not, I beg you 
to believe, either wiredrawn or fantastic; I have 
put it before you as I have in order that I may 
ask you without further circumlocution whether 
it is to be wondered at that the engineer should 
begin to show signs, not only of dispensing with 
the architect for himself, but of encouraging the 
impression which the public are with less reason 
liable to form, that they may dispense with him 
too. Thus it is, as I think, that the architec. 
tural profession by name is not unlikely to find 
the engineering profession by name, within 
the next twenty years, ing more and 


encroachments upon the arcbitect’s 

in matters of art, I must plead want of 
time as my excuse for leaving the case 
in your hands without going into further par. 
ticulars, Bat this question at least I must 
consider for a moment u the whole issue,— 
what onght to be done for the credit of the 
architectural profession? In both art and 
science, then, the mere versatility of such 
Admirable Crichtons is seldom if ever of any 
substantial service to the cause; but I see no 
reason why we should not make it a special 
point of policy, and indeed, of honour, so to 
encourage 


claim a supremacy of actual practical er 
over all possible engineers on the one hand, and 
all possible decorative artists on the other, and 
this within the extremest limits of architectural 
building, from the composition of a pai 
window, to the construction of the Vienna dome, 
and from the ventilating of the Houses of 
Parliament to the devising of a stench.trap or a 
register-stove. But, per 
beyond the proper scope of my present under. 
taking. I have accustomed myself to the idea 
that our Conference ought scarcely to be an 
occasion for action so much as for discussion. 
Its organisation is obviously unequal to the task 
of government, or even to that of the dictation 
of specific ‘reforms; its meetings can be made 
of much more service practically, perhaps, by 
being led to confine their attention almost to 
speculation and suggestion, leaving the duties of 
actual administration for the future action of 
the several associations at our command, I hope, 
however, I have at least succeeded thus far in 
accomplishing that which probably is the most 
useful of all purposes for the occasion, namely, 
the assertion of a basis of genial fraternal 
feeling, and the Basan of an impulse to 
meet questions of the moment, whatever they 
— be, in some such manner as may accord 
with our pretensions, however humble, to be the 
representatives of an illustrious order of men, 
whose traditions, whether in art or in science, 
connect the practical efforts of the present with 
the practical achievements of the past, through 
an unbroken history of three thousand years. 








THE APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECT FOR 
THE NEW INFIRMARY FOR LAMRETH. 


We have already stated that the Lambeth 
Guardians have decided toerect a new infirmary 
at an outlay of 30,000/.; and at the mee of 
the Guardians last week a and 
animated discussion took place on uestion 
of appointing an architect to furnish 
the new building. The discussion involved 
oer of a hegeore architect on the 

and, as against the principle of advertising 
competition on the other. Mr. Taylor, in 
the appointment of an architect, whom 
sequently named, said he was opposed to 
tising, because it would cause a delay of som 
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months, and also because they might have 
which were really the woik of tale giannis 


trenching } 
more upon the field of building. As regards 


in various individuals their several | j 
gifts, that the guild, as a whole, shall be able to 


, I am now going | ™ 


those from whom they might be represented to 
emanate. If they advertised have 
to give premiums, and if 
expense they must then 
beat forthe perpen. 
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Francis Haymen Fowler, and the next reason 

Suah at eam cenekonmenntess very 
an years, 

and at the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

moved that Mr. F. H. Fowler be requested to 
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Mr. Stiff moved as an amendment that six 
architects be selected, including the name of 








A PROPOSED BRISTOL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


A rustic meeting in aid of this object has 
been held in the Victoria Rooms, Bristol. We 
understand that the amount required for the 
undertaking will be 25,0001. and a 

teed fund of 3,0001. a year for five years 

‘or maintenance. The Mayor of Bristol pre- 


One professor of i oun perenne ef siento 
7) one of engineering, 0 would be respon- 
sible for ive geometry its app 


i pti me- 

chanical phi and mechanism; one professor of 

mse eg mages Fprens g mt » mil y 
art of mining and surveying; one professor of G@: 


the 

and Latin lao , literature, and history; one pro- 
fessor of English literature, and history; the 
professors connected with medical faculty ; a registrar 


secretary. 

blish the t 
I oe wi ere pope pas he spam dey 
is in no way excessive, 

First of ali, it will be necessary to provide suitable 
buildings and appliances.” 

The meeting was addressed by Professor 
Wilkinson, President of the British Association ; 
Professor Jowett, the Master of Balliol; the 
Bishop of Exeter; Mr. Hodgson, M.P.; Mr. 
Morley, M.P.; and other influential gentlemen ; 
and appropriate resolutions were unanimously 
passed, the chief being,— 

* That in order to meet the 
of Eo and South W: 
in B a college which 

their studies 


vanced instruction in sciences applicable to 
t samatetes of She Oates, cat eae eee 
form the staple of a university education.” 


requirements of the West 
i pea eso 
the school 








SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


the basis of the commenced in 1869, 
the project of 1869 is not identical with that 
of 1865, as may be seen by comparing the plan 

















pay attention. I have acknowledged throngh- 
out the volume that I have been indebted to 
certain authorities for information, and in no 
case am I aware that I have quoted or borrowed 
@ quotaticn without due pb tae he Ycce 80 
that any person reading my book will be able to 
form an opinion as to w proportion of the 


press, I shall continue the same course. 

That an anonymous writer should attempt to 
disturb the amicable understanding between the 
engineers engaged in the prosecution of the 
Dantzic works shows a vindictive feeling exer- 
cisable only by such characters as shelter them. 
selves under the cloak of anonymous commu. 
Batpwin Larnam, 

*,* We have also received a letter on the 
subject from Mr. Jobn Phillips. 





OLD 8T. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD. 


A cROWpEp public meeting of the ratepayers 
of St. Pancras, convened by the Vestry, has 
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Midland Railwa and not to enter into any segotia- 
tions wit the C y with @ view to the sale of the 
grounds in q 





BETTER PROSPECTS. 


On, dear! what can the matter be, specu- 
lative builders seem in haste and in fear? 
See how they are running; the new law 
is coming; their game is nigh up, they 
see clear. Houses are to be built time and 
clime to withstand, not anywhere, anyhow, 
with anything nearest to hand, Light, air, 
and are to be the cardinal im. 
provements. House D.s and M.D.s are sum- 
moned to advise on the movement. The Fire- 
man held forth on house-traps that burnt. 
Science and law are to enforce what in sorrow has 
been learnt. As a house progresses it is to be 
carefully scrutinised. Run.’em-up “ Jerries,” 
your nefarious doings will be paralysed. Thanks 
to philanthropists and keen M.P.s,—same to 
honest working bees; for healthy homes found 
a nation’s strength. Hurrah! for wise men’s 
views will prevail at length. R. T. 








THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


Six,—My attention has been drawn to certain 
statements affecting this institution which ap. 
pear in your journal of the 6th inst., in connexion 
with the subject of a p aquarium at 
Birmingham, and I shall be obliged by your 
giving like publicity to the following observa- 
tions :— 

I am not aware who the “ competent persons” 
may be to whom you allude, or the source from 
which they derive their information; but I can 
state, as a matter of fact, that the results 
hitherto attained at Brighton are quite at vari- 
ance with the assertions hazarded by these 
individuals. 

So far from ite being true that the mortality 
among our fishes is great, the weekly returns of 
deaths presented by the naturalists to my 
indicate a minimum rate of mortality generally 
so trifling as to be almost imperceptible among 
so many thousands of animals. 

The assertion that the tanks are often turbid 
is incorrect ; and at no period since the opening 
of the Aquariam has the water been in a more 

i condition as to its clearness and 
suitability for the inmates of the tanks. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity of dis- 
pelling the sinister that a “re- 
construction of the ox a will Pn 

uired, for our experience fully justifies 
paasdinian of the scientific principle upon which 
the Aquarium has been —— 2 quite 
intelligible that persons w. ve accus- 
tomed to deal only with mere “toys” of 


never been 
Jt may be interesting to 
that the town of 
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article, I may state that some such document 


was submitted to us, but the queries contained 
in it were such as not to justify our entertaining 


A sort of mania for these marine aquaria has 
sprung up, stimulated no doubt by our success 
at Brighton ; but there is danger that the country 
will be flooded with establishments, 
destined to the same fate as the Blackpool 
Aquarium, which has been closed after a career 
of only afew months. J. McMirtray, 

Director, Brighton Aquarium. 

*,* The statements we gave were, as we said, 
from the report of a sub.committee of the Bir- 
mingham Natural History Society, appointed to 
inquire into the condition of existing Aquaria. 


— 


SUNDERLAND TOWN-.HALL PLANS. 


Rerereine to the item in the order-book 
recommending the payment of premiums for 
designs for council-chambers, offices, £c., the 
cummittee report that the author of the design 
for site No, 1, bearing the motto “ Experience,” 
is Mr. John Johnstone, architect, of Newcastle; 
and that the author of the design for site No. 2, 
the motto “ Hope,” is Mr. E. Hope God. 
win, architect, London. For the further informa. 
tion of the council, the committee have to state 
that the following are the authors of the other two 

selected by them for site No. 1, viz. :— 
“ Faith,” Mr. E. H. Godwin; “ Sirius,’ Mr. J. 
King James, architect, Hull; and the authors of 
the other four designs for site No. 2 are “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” Mr, J. P. Pritchard, archi- 
tect, Darlington; “King Koffee,” Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, architect, Sheffield ; “ Knowledge is 
Power,"’ Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, architecte, 
Halifax; “Roma,” Messrs. Herbert Amon & 
William Kenwood, St. Leonard's, Hastings. As 

the remaining design, referred to on the 
presentation of the report to the council on the 
29th of April, for site No. 1, having the motto 
“ Auspice Deo,” the author is Mr. Frank Caws, 
architect, Sunderland. 

Mr. C. H. Reed, at a meeting of the 
Council, said it was a source of consider. 
able regret to the committee that they were 
not able to recommend the plan of Mr. Frank 
Caws. His design, “ Auspice Deo,” was placed 
at the head of the list at the first meeting of the 
committee, and it was afterwards thrown out, 
owing to an oversight of his own in not stating 
that 2,0001. was for furniture. If in his specifi. 
cation he had clearly shown that fact he would 
have been entitled to the premium, 


The report was agreed to. 











THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

Wolverhampton.—Twenty-nine masons in the 
employ of Mr. H. Lovatt, contractor, Wolver- 
hampton, who is building the new Grammar 
schools, have struck work, and so too have the 
other masons employed in that town by the 
same firm, simply because their employer has 
had a Portland stone staircase p at Port. 
land, for layingin Wolverhampton. The worked 
stone to which the men object is prepared not 


Board | by machines, bat by hand labour, at wages higher 


than the Wolverhampton masons are receiving. 
It is prepared at the quarry of a master mason, 
who employs more than 100 operative masons ; 
and much of their work has been used at, 
amongst many other buildings, the additions to 
the General t-office in London, and laid by 
the masons on the job without complaint. The 
Portland masonry has been obtained, not because 
it is cheaper, but because it would expedite the 
completion of the buildings, which the con. 
tractors desire shall be out of their hands in as 
brief a time as possible. The foreman of the 
masons, with the bricklayers’ foreman, and the 
foreman of the carpenters, are doing what the 
masons decline to do, The masons’ foreman has 
been threatened, but it is not known by whom. 
Leeds.—At a meeting of master builders it was 
resolved :—“ That we offer the stonemasons of 


were that they should 
week and have one hour and a 
The employers offered prior to 
e fall advance of wages asked for, 
not concede the one hour and a half 

The unpleasantness of a strike has 
carried on for the last six weeks, and 
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desirous of bringi ing it to an end 
offer to the men of 1s. per week 
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more than asked for in lieu of the shortening of 
the hours, which the employers feel they cannot 
under any circumstances concede. A copy of the 
above resolution has been forwarded to the men’s 


; ——— 


THE CONCRETE MODEL BUILDINGS AT 
HASTINGS. 


S1m,—In your last week's issue you gave an account of 
these buildings, but did not mention the fact that the con- 
crete was with the selenitic cement, which for such 
kind of work serves the same purpose as P. cement, 
at the cost of ordinary mortar. 

Tus MawaGue or tux Sevenitic 
Cement Company. 




















ENGINEERS versus BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


At a meeting of the Sunderland Town Council last 
week, the question of superseding surveyors by engineers 
was gone into, and a Special Committee made the follow- 
ing report :—‘t That it be reported to the Council, that in 
the opinion of this Committee, the engineering oh 
ment of this borough is weak in administrative ability 
end engineering skill; that in view of the important 
engineering duties which will devolve upon the Borou 
Surveyor, the Committee are of opinion that @ properly 
qualified engineer should be forthwith appointed, at a 
salary of 5001. a year, and that advertisements be inserted 
in the newspapers for an engineer.” 

The Mayor of Sunderland read a letter of remonstrance 
from Mr. Younger, the borough surveyor, in which that 
a eg on deman permission to appear and answer 
»efore the Committee the charges of incompetence made 
against him. 

A member of the Council observed that he was quite 
sure the Committee would pay every attention to what- 
ever Mr. Younger had to advance, and eventually the 
report was referred back to the Committee, with Mr, 
Younger’s letter as well. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Birmingham.—The work on the rebuilding of 
St. Martin’s Church has made satisfactory pro- 
gress. The aisles are roofed in, as are also the 
transepta, while the nave roof has been boarded 
and felted, preparatory to the tiles being laid on 
it. The roof woodwork of the interior of the 
aisles is now complete. No varnish will be laid 
on the nataral grain of the wood. The timbers 
of the nave roof, being finished, are under the 
carver’s hands, Asregards the erection of the 
chancel, it has unavoidably fallen into arrear, but 
the work will shortly be pushed on. Persons are 
coming forward to associate themselyes more 
directly with the rebuilding of the mother church 
of the town, by undertaking the cost of carving 
the capitals of the stone pillars of thenave. As 
this idea can be indulged in at a cost of about 
aten-pound note a piece, the whole of the capitals 
it is thought will be bespoken in a short time, 
leaving only the carving of the hammer-beams 
of the roof to be competed for by those who are 
equally well disposed to aid in the embellishment 
of the structure. 

Alnwick,—A public meeting has been held in 
the Town Hall, Alnwick—the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hamilton in the chair—to take into considera- 
tion the desirability of raising funds to procure 
five bells to complete the peal in the tower of St. 
Paul's, Alnwick. Appropriate resolutions in 
favour of the idea were passed, and that it would 
he fitting as a memorial to her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess Charlotte Florentia of Northumberland. 
A committee was appointed to carry out the 
project and canvas for subscriptions. A snb- 
scription was opened in the room, when 681. 18s. 
were subscribed. Mr. Perry, the vicar of St. 
Paul's, stated that the Duke and Earl Percy had 
promised their support, if the people of Alnwick 
should show themselves earnest in the matter. 

Marlborough.—The new chancel recently added 
to St. Mary’s Church has been opened. The 
chancel was designed by Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., 
and the builder is Mr. R. N. Hoskyns, of Hunger- 
ford. It is built of flint, with Bath-stone 
dressing, the internal walls being stuccoed. The 
floor is paved with Minton tiles, and in the centre 
is a brass memorial of the Merriman family. 
The chancel is raised from the level of the nave 
floor by six steps, and is divided from the body 
of the church by a dwarf-screen of stone, sur- 
mounted by an ornamental iron cresting. The 
Gothic iron entrance-gates are the gift of Mrs. 
N. Reed. Over the communion-table, which is 
of carved oak, and below the stained window in 
the recess in the wall are placed a cross (the 
gift of the Rev. E. E. Dugmore), four brass vases 
containing flowers, two stands for triple lights, 

and two candlesticks, the gifts of friends. The 
organ, which formerly stood in the gallery, has 
been removed to a recess on the left of the 
chancel ; and two rows of carved oak seats for 


the choir have been erected on either side of the 
chancel, 


Hockley.—S8t. Saviour’s Church, which has just 
been erected in St. Matthias’s parish, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
new church stands at the corner of Bridge.street 
and Villa-street, Hockley, and is an —— 
tious structure, in the Geometrical style, and 
built of brick, with stone columns to the nave 
arcade, and stone traceried windows. It con- 
sists of a nave 85 ft. 5 in. | by 25 ft. wide; 
north and south aisles, 8 ft. 5 in. wide; chancel, 
with apsidal termination, 26 ft. 8 in. long by 
23 ft. wide. At the west end there is a tower 
with spire, rising to a height of 120 ft., the spire 
being constructed of wood and slate; and there 
are a small organ-chamber and vestries in the 
north side of the chancel. The nave arcades 
consist of five arches; each of the pillars sup- 
porting them have carved capitals. There are 
five large windows in each of the aisles, and 
farther light is secured by a row of clearstory 
windows. The belfry in the tower is open to the 
pave, so as to admit light from a large west 
window. The roof is open-timbered, with the 
wood-work stained and varnished. There is 
accommodation for 500 adultes, in open seats, 
all of which are free. The church has been 
built by Mr. W. Partridge, from designs by Mr. 
J. A. Chatwin, and, including the site, has cost 
about 5,2001. 


VARIORUM. 


““PrincipLes of Mechanics, by T. M. Goodeve 
M.A. (Longmans, Green, & Co.). 1874." This 
volume contains an outline of one part of the 
course of lectures on Applied Mechanics, given 
by the author at the Royal School of Mines, of 
which he is the lecturer on Applied Mechanics, 
and, therefore, a very competent authority on a 
subject such as that of which this text-book of 
science treats. In a limited space he gives a 
comprehensive view of the science, and points 
out the necessity of continually referring to 
practice and experience, and the careful thought 
with which the relation of the theory of heat to 
mechanics should be approached by the student 
in his earliest inquiries——“Tyer’s Block 
Telegraph and Electric Locking Signals. Fifth 
edition (Tyer & Co., Telegraph Engineers and 
Contractors, Finsbury).” In this book particulars 
are given of Tyer's patents by theengineers them- 
selves. It is illustrated with diagrams and 
other engravings. “The Trade of Liverpool. 
Second Series: The Timber Trade (Albion 
Office, Liverpool.)” The series of which this is a 
part, appeared in the Liverpool Daily Albion, 
and has been reprinted, each subject in aseparate 
form.-——“ Manchester Public Free Libraries : 
Index Catalogue of the Hulme Lending Branch. 
Second Edition, revised and augmented (Man- 
chester: Cornish, Piccadilly.)” Since the publi- 
cation of the first edition of this catalogue there 
have been added to the library nearly 5,000) 
volumes on almost all subjects of general 
interest and utility; and the library in its pre. 
sent state numbers upwards of 12,000 volumes, 
in all departments of literature, art, and 
science, of which this is the catalogue,—— 
The Penn Monthly for June has several inte. 
resting articles, including one on the Merits of 
Cremation, and another on Pablic Baths for 
Cities. Scribner’s Monthly for May inclades a 
very fully illustrated article, views, and plans, 
on the New Homes of New York, which may be 
usefully studied. Tbe magazine is published in 
London by F. Warne & Co.——Marble Arch is 
the somewhat awkward title of a monthly maga. 
zine published at the Ladies’ Printing Press, 
Hunter-street. One feature of this new venture 
is that four pages of music are given with it. 
———The paper on the Ventilation of Sewers, by 
Mr. E. Ellice Clarke, C.E., read before the Asso- 
ciation of Sanitary Engineers at Birmingham, 
has been printed (Waterlow & Sans) in a sepa. 
rate form. 


Northamptonshire Architectural Society. 
This society has had an excursion to Fawsley, 
Canon’s Ashby, &c., one of the most picturesque 
portions of the county of Northampton opened 
up by the East and West Junction Railway. It 




















interest of sufficient importance. The ‘owed 
assembled at Byfield Station. The assemblage 
was courtedusly welcomed by Sir Henry n, 
who acted as special cicerone. Under his 


tion, they occupied four two-horse vehicles, and 
visited Byfield Church, Charwelton, Fawsley 
Park, Preston Capes, and Canon’s Abbey, at 
which last they were feasted by Sir Henry and 





Lady Dryden. 


is a district possessing features of archwological | P®Y 


Miscellanea, 


Northern Architectural Association. 

A meeting of the members of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held in the Old 
Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Tuesday, the 
9th inst.; Mr. Thompson, president, in the chair. 
Mr. Oliver and Mr. Peachy were appointed dele- 
gates to the Archi Conference to be held 
in London in connexion with the Royal Institate 
of British Architects; they were also appointed 
delegates to the Architectural Alliance, whose 
meetings are held at the same time. A discus. 
sion took place in reference to the circular of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Newcastle, in 
which Mr. G. W. Hodge, honorary solicitor to the 
Northern Architectural Association; Mr. Thomp- 
son, president; Mr. Oliver, honorary secretary ; 
Mr. Shotton, Mr. W. H. Dunn, and Mr. Connell 
took part, in regard to the appointment of 
surveyors for the taking out of quantities, and 
their legal duties and responsibilities. Ulti. 
mately the matter was referred to the committee 
to endeavour to frame a re and meet a 


deputation from the Master Builders’ Associa. 
tion. 
New Museum for the Natural 


History .——-The foundation-stone of a 
new museum has been laid at Torquay, on a site 
in the Torwood-road, immediately adjoining the 
new edifice just erected by the Wesleyans,— 
wv Charch. The site (a piece of ground 
val at 5001.) has been presented to the 
society. The work will, it is estimated, cost 
2,3001., but if the ulterior designs of the com- 
mittee are carried into effect about 4,5001. will 
have to be expended. The contractor for the 
building is Mr. E. P. Bovey, who will construct 
it from designs furnished by Mr. Harvey, of 
London, architect. Of the 2,300l. required for 
the erection of the building, upwards of 1,3001, 
have already been subscribed. There will be 
two stories to the building, the front of which 
will be of an ornamental character, and com- 
posed of Bath stone and limestone. The under 
portion of the building will be ocoupied by a 
library and the curator’s rooms, and the upper 
part by the museum. If extra fands can be 
subsequently raised, the committee propose 
building a lecture-room, and sleeping apartments 
for the curator at the back of the building. 


Yorkshire Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 
factures.—The committee of the Leeds Me. 
chanics’ Institution and Literary Society and 
Schools of Art and Science have resolved to 
accede to a generally-expressed wish that they 
should organise a Yorkshire Exhibition of Arts 
and Manufactures, to be opened in Leeds, on May 
lst, 1875. Alderman Marsden, the Mayor of 
Leeds, presided at the first meeting of the com- 


| mittee of management, held in the council-room 


of the directors of the Leeds Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, last week, when the general principles 
upon which the Exhibition is to be organised and 
the rules for its management were agreed upon. 
The object of the Exhibition will be to promote 
the fine arts and art and science as applied to 
manufactures, and the surplus funds wil] be 
applied to the liquidation of the debt now 
remaining on the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute. 
In addition to the Exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactures, a fancy fair will be held in the 
Albert Hall. The general committee of manage- 
met will raise immediately a guarantee fund 
of not less than 10,0001. 

Amalgamated of Engineers.— 
The inaugural address of Mr. Newton, the pre- 
sident, on the opening of the proceedings of the 
fifth delegate meeting of the Amalgamated 
cewe of Engineers, &c., held in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne on Whit-Monday, 1874, has been 
issued in a printed form. It gives a short 
history of the society and refers to some of the 
most important principles which govern its pro- 
ceedings. This society has now 40,000 members, 
each earning, probably, 30s. a week, which is an 
income of 60,0001. a week, or more than 
3,000,0001. a year. Since the am tion in 
1851 there has been expended by the society in 
ments to members out of work the sum of 
561,8271., inclusive of 43,5591. paid to members 
locked out in 1852. This is an average for 23 

of 11. Is. 4}d. member per annum. 

he sick benefit paid for the same period has 

been 252,4411.,.or an average of 8s. 6jd. per 
member per annum. 


The Royal Academy.—The President and 
Council have issued invitations for their annual 





conversazione, to be held on Thursday, July 2nd. 








Coroner of Derby has beld an inquiry ing 
the death of Robert Morton, who or howe 
killed by falling from the ing attached 
to the tower of St. Luke’s Church, Derby. 


From the evidence it that the de. 
ceased was @ mason. and two other men 
were on the scaffolding waiting to land a cornice- 
cap, which was above a ton in weight. As soon 
as the deceased and a labourer saw the block of 
stone they ran to seize it, and they got it 
through a hole ready for landing. Stayner put 
a plank under one sido of the stone, and deceased 
took the guide-rope and drew it to the inside of 
the tower, and was about 


and the poor fellow fell to the ground, a dis. 
tance of about 66 ft., and was killed on the spot. 
ie SeF returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death.” 


The Bath and West of land Show.— 
The ninety-seventh annual ibition of the 
Bath and West of England Society and Southern 
Counties’ Association commenced at Bristol on 
Monday in last week, and continued open up to 
Friday. The site was that abutting on the 
Stoke-road on Durdham-down, the well-known 
plateau which lies between Clifton and Cook’s 
Folly, on a level with the Suspension Bridge. 
In a spacious wooden house were specimens of art 
manufactures. These formed the bazaar of the 
show. There was also, as usual, a fine-art gallery. 
A loan collection from South Kensington was this 
year dispensed with, and the whole of the works 
exhibited were by local artists. There were be- 
tween four and five hundred paintings on the 
walls, and as a whole they were regarded as of 
more than average merit. The collection of 
paintings and water-colours numbered 460. 
There was in the building a miscellaneous col. 
lection chiefly of jewelry and carving lent for 
exhibition from the South Kensington Museum. 


Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—The third and last excursion of this 
society for the present term took place on Satur- 
day before last, the party starting from the 
Martyrs’ Memorial in two conveyances. The 
weather was propitious, and the party consisted 
of about forty persons. After an exceedingly 
pleasant drive through Littlemore, Sandford, and 
Nuneham, they alighted at the porch of the old 
Abbey Church, Dorchester, where the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, awaited them. The 
party made a tour of the church, inside and out, 
and Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., pointed out the great 
admixture of the workmanship. A visit was 
also paid to the almshouses, and to the old hall, 
now used as aachool. The return journey was 
ten taken. A meeting of the society was held 
on Tuesday in the Taylor Building (by permission 
of the curators), when Mr. Parker delivered a 
very interesting lecture on “ Recent Excavations 
and Explorations in Rome,” illustrating his 
lectare with several photographs and plans. 


' Cornish Granite Monument. — Messrs. 
Freeman, Penryn, have jast completed a monu. 
ment which is to be erected in the grounds of 
Greenwich Hospital, to the memory of the 
officers and men of the Miranda, Curacoa, Esk, 
and Harrier, who were killed in New Zealand in 
1863 and 1864. The monument, which is 40 ft. 
high, includes a sub-base and steps to the height 
of 3 ft., base die, cap, and needle. The base is 
moulded, and around the upper part is a carved 
rope or cable coiled at the corners. The die is 
5 ft. 4 in. square, and the panels, which are finely 
polished, bear inscriptions in gilt letters of the 
names of those who fell, and the ships to which 
they belonged. The cap is also moulded, and 
around its upper is a carved chain cable, 
the whole being surmounted by a needle, 26 ft. 
high, in one stone, 3 ft, square at the base, The 
monument is a fine specimen of the granite from 
Carnsew, 

The Restoration of Rochester Cathe- 
dral.—When the dean and chapter, a few years 
back, took in hand the work of restoring Rochester 
Cathedral, under the skilful guidance of Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott, there was a great amount of work 
to be done. They have accomplished a portion 
of it, to the great im ment of the building, 
and have spent upwards of 10,0001. in doing it, 


while Dr. Griffith, formerly a canon, and Mrs. 
Griffith have provided 3,000. for the restoration 
of the interior fittings of the choir. Sir G. Scott 
estimates that the work of restoration still 
urgently needed will cost 17,0001. 








is rapidly approaching completion, The ark, 
according to the Jewish Chronicle, will be con- 
structed entirely of costly marbles of different 
colours, and will form a structure, a 
Temple within a Temple as it were. The ark 
alone will cost 1,0001. Mrs. James Braham, the 
widow of the gentleman wholast year bequeathed 
the sum of 20,0001. to the congregation, is having 
a marble pulpit, which is to cost 2501, con- 
structed at her sole expense, to be presented to 
the synagogue. Among other gifts by various 
persons, Mr. Ranger has given an embroidered 
curtain for the holydays, which is to cost 2501. 
The day for the consecration of the synagogue 
has not yet been fixed. 


The Pollution of Rivers.—A meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Society of Arta, John- 
street, Adelphi, last week, to promote legislation 
in restraint of the pollution of rivers. Lord 
Saltoun presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance of gentlemen interested in the question. 
Appropriate resolutions were passed, to the 
eilect that it is the duty of her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce during the next session 
of Parliament a measure to put an end to so 
dire an evil; and that it should be made highly 
penal to discharge sewage and other refuse into 
the rivers. Other resolutions, that there should 
be a law to protect to the utmost practicable 
extent water as well as air fiom pollation, and 
that a deputation should wait upon the Prime 
Minister to urge on him the er of legisla- 
tive action next session, were carried. 


The Skinners’ Company.—This ancient 
company (they bought the site of their 
hall on Dowgate-hill in 1260, and received 
a charter in 1327) have always done 
something for poor scholars, and they are 
now carrying out the same policy by insti- 
tating fresh scholarships. The new master 
of the company is an architect, Mr. Charles 
Barry, and he presided at his first dinner on 
the 11th inst., dispensing elegant hospitality and 
performing the duties of the position with 
singular efficiency, The hall is a handsome 
modernised apartment with panels in the walls 
above the wainscoting which call for pictares. 


.—-The mayor (Mr. T. D. 
Reeve) presided at a meeting of the council, 
when the subject of the appointment of a com- 
petent engineer to advise upon the selection of 
the drainage plans for premiation was considered, 
and the following resolution, after a long dis- 
cussion, carried ;—“ That we consult an eminent 
engineer to advise us as to the disposal of the 
2001. and 1001. premiums for drainage plans.” 
It was farther decided that the town-clerk 
should write to Messrs. Bazalgette, Beardmore, 
and Baldwin Latham, and ascertain whether 
they would undertake the duties, and at what 
fee. 


Sanitary Science Peripatetically Ex- 
plained.—The Regius Professor of Medicine, 
Dr. Acland, recently attended, in the parish of 
Marsh Gibbon, near Launton, with a number of 
the members of the university, and demonstrated 
sanitary conditions, good and bad, at the cottages 
there situated. Mr. Sendall, a Poor-law in- 
spector, was present. The party at Marsh 
Gibbon were met by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, In 
one of the rooms of the parish schools Dr. Ac'and 
stated the object of the excursion, and various 
cottages, old and new, were visited, and remarks 
made upon their condition and surroundings. 


Sale of Sir William Tite's Autographs. 
The interesting autograph collection of the late 
Sir William Tite, M.P,, comprising many almost 
unique specimens of great writers, statesmen, 
divines, &c., both at home and abroad, together 
with a long series of letters and signs manual of 
royal and illustrious personages, many of them 
connected with the houses of Stuart and Bourbon, 
have been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge, in Wellington-street, Strand. There 
were several commissioned purchasers from the 
Continent and America in the room, and the 
proceeds of the day's sale amounted to some. 
thing over 1,2001. 

Engineering in University College.— 
Mr. A. B. W. Kennedy, of Edinburgh, consulting 


engineer, has been appointed to the Professor. | sq 


ship of Civil and Mechanical Engineering in 
University College, London, vacant by the 
resignation of Professor George Fuller, who has 
succeeded Professor Thomson at Belfast. 
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The Duke of Beaufort’s Tomb at Windsor 
Castle.—This ancient specimen of antique 
, which adjoined the tomb of the King 
of th Belgians in the south aisle of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, has been removed to the family 
estate in Gloucestershire. Her Majesty has 
determined to erect a magnificent chapel and 
monument in honour of her father, the Duke of 
Kent. This will also necessitate the removal of 
the tomb of the King of the Belgians, which 
will be placed near the organ-loft in the north 
aisle, beside the monument of 8'r John Elley. 


Proposed am at 
Quay.—A project has been set on foot to pro- 
vide this seaside resort with a marine aquarium. 
Mr. Fairbank, C.E., has inspected the site (a 
little beyond the Alexandra Hotel), and from 
the low dip of the land he tees that baths 
or an aquarium could be supplied with salt water 
without the aid of pumps. It is expected that 
the work will cost about 5,0001., towards which 
several gentlemen have promised to subscribe. 
The affair is to be worked as a limited liability 
company. 

Sir G. Gilbert Scott.—On Commencement 
Tuesday at Cambridge, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., was admitted by the Chancellor to the de- 
gree of LL.D. honoris causa. The Pablic Orator, 
in speaking of Sir Gilbert, observed that that 
gentleman would hardly, perhaps, like it to be 
said, “ Nihil tetiyit quod non ornavit,” so he 
would describe him as one who “ Nihil reficit 
quod ad artem non revocavit.” Reference was 
made to the chief restorations effected under 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s guidance. 


Labourers’ and Artizans’ Dwellings.— 
On Tuesday a Bill in the Commons was printed 
to give increased facilities for the erection of 
labourers’ and artizans’ dwellings. It is pro- 
posed to empower landowners to borrow money 
of the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners for the 
erection of such dwellings. The Bill recites 
that there is a great deficiency in the supply of 
suitable dwellings for the moral and physical 
improvement of the persons mentioned. 


ent of Children in Brick- 
.—John Barrow, brickmaker, has been 
charged, at Leicester townhall, by Mr. H, M. 
Thornhill, inspector of factories, with employing 
Arthur Ganby without having a school certifi- 
cate. Fined 10s. 6d. inclading costs. He was 
also charged with employing in his brickyard 
William Oakwell, under ten years of age, and 
admitted the offence. Fined 10s, 6d. including 
costs. 


Marnhull, Dorset.—An elementary Church 
of England school, for 160 children, and a 
residence for school teacher, are about to be 
built in this parish, upon a site given by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Westminster. The 
materials are local rag stone, with Exbury brick 
dressings for walls, and plain tile for roofs; the 
style is a simple adaptation of domestic Gothic. 














The architect is Mr. James Soppitt, of Tout Hill, 
Shaftesbary. 








Industrial and Pine Arts Museum for 

Duablin.—In answer to Sir A. Guinness, in the 
House of Commons, Sir M. H. Beach said he 
would give his attention to the recommendations 
of the Commission which reported in 1869 on the 
Science and Art Department in Ireland, in 
reference to establishing a general industrial and 
fine arte museum in Dublin, and that he hoped 
to be able to make some proposal on the 
subject, 
“ The Builder” as a Sanitary Pioncer.— 
We owe warm thanks to the editor of the 
Hackney Express for generous expressions as to 
the part long played by the Bwilder in discuss. 
ing and urging sanitary reforms, and as the 
pioneer of sanitary science and improvement. 
The rarity of the acknowledgment on the part 
of contemporaries gives additional value to the 
observations. 


The Mortuary for Clerkenwell. — The 
Vestry have resolved, after considerable dis- 
cussion, to adopt a recommendation of their 
special Mortuary Committee, that the old burial- 
ground at the back of St. James’s Church, 
Pentonville, be taken as a site for the proposed 
mortuary. 

Leicester Square.—The opening of the 
uare is fixed to take place on the 30th inst. 
The Prince of Wales will not be able to be pre- 
sent on the occasion. The statue of Shakspeare, 
which is already in position, is founded on that 





in Westminster Abbey. 





an alee ages ae ee 
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Rhubarb Leaves a Cure for Crickets.—A 
large bakehouse at Turvey, Beds., was some years 
ago infested with crickets. As hot weather came 
on the nuisance became very serious, for crickets 
were to be found in every possible crevice. The 
baker was advised to lay some rhubarb leaves 
about the place. The light of the next morning 
revealed nibbled leaves and myriads of dead 
crickets ; and this was the last of them in that 


bakehouse.— The Garden. 
Blociety of Biblical .—A series 
of lar and educational lectures on the 


“ History and Philology of Assyria and Egypt,” 
on the plan followed by the Continental professors, 
will probably soon be originated under the 
sanction of the Council of this Society. 





TENDERS 






































one nang the exterior of Islington Workhouse, 

r Holloway :— 

PPC Ward “ £438 0 0! 
Thorpe . 48710 0 
Vick., 360 14 0 
Britton $29 10 0 

OX .cccesscscrceeecerveresceeeesewaseseeennes 820 0 0 
Brown 205 0 0 
Flaxman 289 0 O 
THOME sorrcrccsvessocssecsrscseorcvocoeses 289 0 O 
Wight .......cccsrecccorerveneeresenseeoes 287 0 0 

n 200 0 0 
TAGCOB.ccraserccrscesorssveczesareensercoos . 47 00 
Wortley . 25 & O 
caseascosaccesosonccsesnene 218 0 0 
Chariton & Martin sno a & 2 
pecveveseeeneqenensseunecspeunees 175 0 0! 

For widening and completing road at Burgess-bill, 

Hendon, Mr. fk. B. Grantham, bz. — 

Wall Bros. deo £277 13 8 
GeOTZO secsssserrcescesersesessoereosessens 
MOCtOM nccccoscecccesesets 








For two houses and shops, at Stratford, for Mr. 














M’'Cash. Mr, John Hudson, architect :- 
TAG cccceveccoseseccesssccovcsceseeseses £4,164 0 0 
Mortar. -» 8,973 0 0 
Cheffins 3,970 0 0 
Eonor ... 8,900 0 0 
Rivett 8,890 0 0 
Nortin & BOM ..cserccscscccsserecseerees 3,873 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse in Curtain-road, 
Shoreditch, for Messrs. 8. Moss & Sons. Mr. Lewis H. 












Isaacs, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, L, C. 
Riddett :— 
Browne & Robinson £061 0 0 
BAe .000ecces coceveeoee ~~» 9123 0 0 
Nightingale ......... 883 0 0 
Berivener & White .........sccsseceeeee 837 0 0 
EURIngtow ...ccecsssersersesscessssssneeeee 800 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage (accepted) ...... 798 0 O 
For additions to children’s home, Bonner-road, 
Bethnal-green, Mr, W. W. Pocock, architect, Quantites 
supplied :— 
Hobson 
BOOP .cccrreccvescsrsecscvesece seveceees 
Niblett & Bon 
Mayle ....scscc0s00 
Gregor 





For additional schools and offices, William-street, 
Chelsea, for London School Board. Mr, E. R. Robson, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Niblett 
aes 
Williams 

Aitchinson & Walker 
Hobson 
Scrivener & White 
Hood & Aldry 

For 8t, Saviour’s Church, Lambert-road, Brixton-hill. 
Mr. E. C. Robina, architect, Quantities supplied, Oon- 
tracts Nos, 1 and 2:— 





oo, £3,905 
3,950 






Peeeeeeereneeneees 


oocooosco 
esccooeoco 


SOO eRD One R eee eoeneenees 


























0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
7 0 0 
° 00 
. 0 0 
. 00 
00 
Taylor , 6,584 0 0 
For villa residance at Kingston-hill-place, for Mr, J. L. 
Edwards. Mr. W. W. Gender, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, 8, J, Thacker :-— 
use. Conservatory, 
0 0 ...£2380 0 0 
00 .. 22300 
S32 Ss 
one. OO w $9 °° 
‘ 00 w 0 0 6 
poms | BEES BE 
a oon 00 
Cook & Green......... 2,087 © 0 ... 210 6 0 





For alterations and additions to Nos. 258 and 260, 
Mare-street, Hackney, for Messrs. Holland & Brangwin 
ur. Henry Shaw, architect. Quantities by Mr. ie 

ardie :— 











coooooco 
ocsooooo 








\. 
8. 


For a family and hotel, in Fisherton-street, 














commercial & 

Salis , for Messrs. Gale & Co., of Horndean, 
Menta, ike. Fred, Both, coebineet. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

pontion £2,849 4 4 

omroy 2,567 

Hopkins 2,355 10 0 

Try 2,143 0 0 

Cooper (accepted) ...c.o-reeseoneee 2,003 0 0 





For additions to mansion (billiard-room), at Blackmore- 
end, Kimpton, for Mr. R, B. Baxendale. Mr. Geo. R. 


£700 0 0 
Killby ..... we fn 0 ® 
Messrs, Arrowsmith,forfarnishing 647 18 0 


For re the C se Arms, Flood-street, 
Chelsen, for Mr. D. Price. Mr. H. R. Cotton, architect. 
aoe supplied by Mr. A. T, Gates :-— 


























£4,849 0 0 

Newman & Mann............ soorseeee 4,442 0 O 

Maclachl 4,370 0 0 

Williams 4,247 0 0 

ws $23 $3 
agner t 

BORG  cescvccctrassrovcaspeeosevsccsounees 3,916 0 0 























For erecting new stabling, &e., at Compton Field. 
Godalming, Mr. John King. Messrs. John jhe 2 
Gough, architects, Quantities supplied :— 

SOT avs pcccoukeorescoccnsensmepntvcagen £1,285 0 0 
Bheflield 1,134 0 0 
Grover 1,125 0 0 
Nye & 8on 1,06 0 0 

oon 1,006 0 0 
Putney 1,075 0 0 
Mitchell 1,062 0 0 

For the erection of a , &e., at East H 
Somerset, the stone he ge lied, for Mr. 


Wildman Kettlewell, Mr, ward Thomas Boston, 
architect :— 


Maggs & Adams (sccepted) ...... £1,706 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 8t, Botolph’s Chureh, 
arwickshire, Sir G. G, Scott, 


Farnborough, W: 











atin ipdesinirasramveot, 

















Claridge £805 0 0 
J.& T. Davis 875 0 0 
8ymm & Co, 797 0 0 
Kimberley 768 0 0 

For the erection of a hostel for boys, master’s 


hone snd intone, or ih, Govern 2 Seal 
ndow R essrs. Ha: iver, 
Quantities by Mr. G. R. Tasker ~~ wm 


Allow for old 
Webber......... -. £5,739 0 0 ,,.€224 0 0 
Treson cisccseoees . 6,719 0 0 ... 20 0 0 
Hinson ......... -- 5,613 0 0 ,.. 268 0 0 





For new basement, &c., under Mitre-court, Paul’ 
churchyard, for Messrs. Hiteheocks, roche Charles 


Searle & Sons, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 
Waedinen taglight 3 
an n ew Basement, 
BTEE cccescesses £337 0 0 ... £1,480 0 0 
Newman&Mann 369 0 0 .., 1,415 0 0 
Sewell & Sons... 354 0 0 .., 1,060 0 0 





For the erection of manufactory at Higginshaw-lane 
Oldham, for the Carbon Fertilizer Com Limited). 
Mr, Alexander Payne, architects ind ¥ 


























Gribble 00 
DENTINE scccindisieoineniveins asens: 00 
Wee BGG. kscnrisierces 0 0 
R, Neill & 8on (accepted pales 00 
Tall & Co, (Concrete Building) 00 
Reinecnvmae yoy ol sWebeoe 
e rooms, an , at Luke's : 
City-road, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, dine Sono why : 
Moreland & Nixzon..........ccc000 730 0 0 
Staines & Son ..........c000es ee eeeeee 9,950 00 
Grimwood & Bons .......... sie 9,600 0 0 
Crockett seccssessuee seeonsompeeiiee 19,250 0 0 
artin 18,950 0 © 
Roberts 18,448 0 @ 
8mith 18,337 0 0 
BEER oo cssccsensenes senneeeee deaveneee - 17,088 0 0 
. 17,330 0 0 
Jerrard 17,283 0 0 
High 00 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unusual pressure on our columns compels us to postpone a number 
of communications. 

W. L. (hall bev = or attention).—Z. (ditte)—A. M—W. P.— 
F. R. W.-6.-—G. BR. LW. L-W. TJ. K. J.-C.-T. B. 8. 
5 6.8—J, P.—W. oP. LJ. 2 7. DF. EB TJ, Mc — 
T. BS. J,—W. & N.—C. C. H. (thanks). 
te ee ' 

We are to eut books and 

compelled to decline pointing giving 

All statements of facta, tists of tenders, &e. must be 
by the name end aeddress of the sender, aot Lacan ay A 


Norm—The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Gix lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2. 6d. . 6d. 
Bach additional line (about ten words).. Os, 6d. 


O. 6d, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United at the rate of 10. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

for amounts under Se. Any larger sum 


Halfpenny stamps 
should be remitted 4 Pay at the Post Office, 
a Rg nn BP oe DobdLas FOURDEINIEE. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
and Stone Merchants. 


List of Prices at the and Depdts; 

also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
wrt ta 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.]} 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 





anD Stroke Grounp. 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath, 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington, 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ Apvr.} 


Whitland Ab Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are 
producing Slates in all sizes, and in any quan. 
tity: sound, and of choice green tint, Orders 
can be executed without a day’s delay.—For 





rd/ samples and further particulars, apply to the 


AGER, at the Quarries, "tae 














R.8.0. Apvr. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, — rac ttly Lava and 
M @STODARBT & OG 
Office: 
No. 117, Cannon-street, E.C.—[fApvrt.] 
Bills of &e., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. K & HAMM " 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with and 
ity. Plans and i 
Brest oo” phed.—[Aovr.] 

JI. L BACON & CQO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT -WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.0. 


From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 








SUPERIOR 


COCOA-NUT 


FIBRE 


AND 


MATS. 





T. TRELOAR & SONS, 


GooD 
FLOOR 
CLOTH. 


Manufacturers and Warehousemen, 


MATTING ¢9 LUDGATE HILL, £.c. *AMPTULICON 


CORK 
CARPET. 














